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Fainting heart, look ap, take courage, 
Clouds are melting fast away, 

And beyond night's glowing portals 
Breaks the dawn of cloudless day. 


Let the rays of hope's bright sunshine 
Penetrate thy weary heart ; 

And with courage strong and mighty, 
In life's contest take thy part. 


Ne’er give way to idle dreaming. 
Act with all thy will and might, 

Push thy way through inky darkness 
Towards the blessed realm of light. 


All around is dark as midnight, 
Low hang clouds of dim despair, 
But look upward, fainting traveler, 

Aud behold—the light Is there! 


THE GRAY CLOAK. 


My Lady’s Diamonds. 
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F CHAPTER V. 


ERY reluctantly George prepared to go 
and see his brother. Rather than go 
tothe house which held Floss he would 
have asked Lird Heatherbloom to come to 
him; but he could not think of any reason 
to give for this, and he was nervously 
afraid of betraying his change of feeling to- 
wards Floss. Altogether he felt anything 
but fitted for a difficult interview; and he 
could only hope and pray that Heather- 
bloom had really got nothing particular to 
say to him. 

This hope however was a delusive one. 
George’s heart sank within him when he 
found Lord Heatherbloom was so eager to 
see him that be could not wait, but the 
moment he heard his familiar knock bur- 
ried out into the hal] to meet him. 

“Come to my study, George!’ be ex- 
claimed, checking his brother in a tendency 
to go towards Lady Heatherbloom’s morn- 
ing-room. 


“Is Cordelia in?” said George, feeling | 


conscious of bis cowardice. “I want to say 
good-bye to her, as Iam going away fora 
time. London issoawfully hot.” 

‘Nonsense! You can’t go away just now,” 
declared Lord Heatherbloom very decided- 
ly. “Come in bere, and listen to what I 
have to say.”’ 

“What is it?”’ queried George, wonder- 
ing what could have been discovered. 

Lord Heatherbloom took bim into his 
study and shut the door. 

“I believe we shall clear Floss!’ he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. ‘Then there'll be 
no need to wait till she comes of age for the 


“FOR LIFE AND 


Lord Heatherbloom did not understand. 
Nevertheless he was puzzled by the dry 
tone in which the ejection was uttered. 

“You think it very improbable ?” he said. 
“So did I at first—not only improbable, but 
impossible. Yet, after all, it’s easier to be- 
lieve it of old Riddell than of Flosas.”’ 

“One would say say so indeed!’ said 
George, by a great effort speaking with 
tolerable naturalness, 


oft how shortatime sgo he would have 
agreed vehemently to this. 
“Mills came to me a day or two ago, here 
in the study, and began by bursting into 
tears. J saw she had worked berself up to 
saying something, so I waited tohear what 
it was. Atlast it came out Certainly it 
did not amount to very much; but it put 
me on the track. She said Riddell had been 
talking down-stairs about a fortune that 
had been left to her, and that she meant to 
leave our service. Mills thought I ought 
to know this, and also the fact that Riddell 
was the only other servant in the house 
who knew of the place where the key of 
the jewel-case is kept. Well, I applauded 
Mills for telling me anything that came to 
her knowledge; but I did not think much 
of her information. Soon afterwards how- 
ever Riddell herself came to me and 
told me the same story—thbat she had bad a 
small fortune left her, and thats,1e proposed 
to take a holiday for the rest of her natural 
life. I thought I might venture to ask who 
left her the fortune. She hesitated, and 
seemed not to wish to answer; #0 to help 
her, I hazarded the remark that I had 
always understood she had no relatives 
alive except an aunt who was poorer than 
herself. ‘Quite true, my Lord,’ said Rid- 
dell; and positively the old woman blushed 
which I should have thought was a physi- 
cal impossibility—‘quite true,’ she said; 
‘and indeed I thought so myself.’ Then 
she turned still redder; evidently she 
thought she nad made a mistake. She 
closed her lips after, and would not say an- 
other word. I tried all I could to get some- 
thing more out of her; but no,she had made 
up her mind to let out nothing else. I 
got Cordelia to question ber; but she said 
she might as well have questioned a 








marriage. I won't stand in the way of her | 


happiness an hour when once I have cleared 
her; and I believe I can !”’ 

“Do you?” said George, trying his best 
to put a great deal of eagerness into his 
tone. He was conscious that the result was 


a lamentable failure. But Lord Heather- | 


bloom did not observe it. His mind was 


stone. Now I am going w have the police 
in.’’ 

George was standing with his back to 
him, looking out of the window. 
“Don’t do that,”’ he said, witbout turn- 


ing. 
‘Not doit! And why? Once grant that 


His heart was heavy as lead at the thought | 


the whole household of servants put into 
the dock at once. I don't understand you. 
And you look queer, as if you'd been upall 
night.” 

‘So IT have,” said George, with a joyless 
laugh. 

‘It’s muddled your brains then. 
| do no harm to Riddell to have the thing 
thoroughly investigated now; if she got 
her money honestly, it will come out all 
right.” 

“TI she had got her fortune from the sale 
of the diamonds,” observed George, “and 
were the liar that you give her credit for 
being, it seems to me that she would have 


her the money.” 
bloom. 


consequence of some such little over-sight. 
It is not 80 easy as it seems to frame a com- 
plete tissue of lies; it nearly always breaks 
down at some unimportant unthought-of 
point, which betrays the whole thing. I 
suspect it is so in this case. Riddell proba- 
bly never for a moment thought that 1 
should take the trouble to inquire who left 
herthe money. Indeed I never should 
have done so but for the idea that was in 
my mind. If Mills had not made the sug- 
gestion tome, I am sure I should never 
have thought of it. And Riddell probably 
relied on her knowledge of my character; 
and she was very correct.” 

“This ts horrible!’ exclaimed George, 
afteramoment’s pause. “Why is it that 
the suspicion in this affair shifts from one 
unlikely person to another ?”’ 

“I'm sure I don’t know. I had no ides 
you would be so concerned about Riddell. 
If she has been putting on all tis honesty 
and integrity of hers all these years, 
the sooner she’s exposed the better, to my 
mind.”’ 

“T don’t believe she has.”’ 

“In fact,”"said Lord Heatherbioom testily 
‘you are going totake up the cudgels for 
her just as you did for Floss—without a 
particle of reason or evidence. The mere 
fact that you don’t wan't to believe a per- 
son guilty is not enough to prove him inno 
cent.” 

“I know that,” said George, his eyes on 
the ground. ‘But, at all events, promise 
you won't proceed to any extreme lengths 
with Riddell; even if she were guilty, you 
must remember Ler years of faithtul ser- 
vice.”’ 
“Oh, 





I’}] remember them!” said Lord 





Riddell did the thing herself, it’s very easy 
toaccount for most of the circumstances 
that went so against Floss. Riddell put the 
rose into the safe; Riddell put the money 
on Floss’s desk. Astothe story of Floss 
being seen leaving the house that night, it 
all falls to the ground. Riddell made it up. 
How she could have the face to tell it to 


| won't talk of leaving town again. 


“Now you 
The idea 
is preposterous at sucha moment. Just 
consider man, that all this suspicion that 
attached to Floss might be removed in a 
day or two.”’ 

George said nothing. He saw it would 
not do to go away; he must wear an appear- 


Heatherbloom sarcastically. 





measshe did I can’t imagine—a woman 
that’s borne a character for uprightfulness | 
and honesty all her life! She must be a | 


| consummate hypocrite.” 


| 
| 
| 


completely taken up with what he had him- | 


self to say. 
‘‘You remember it was principally Rid- 
dell’s evidence which condemned Floss; 


well, I am going to say a thing which 
sounds extraordinary about such an old 
“™ fr 

erly threw the s on 

Ah ?’ was all George’s nme uid 
Lord Heatherbloom have understood, it 
meant— 

“You’re on that old track, are you? | 


That’s a worn-out path.” 





._.@laimed Lord Heatherb loom. in 


“1 don’t think she is,” answered George 
quietly, turning round, “and I don’t think 
she did it.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! said Lord Heatherbloom, 
somewhat nettled at last by something 
he could not understand in George’s man- | 
ner. “Perhaps you prefer to think Floss | 
did it then ?”’ 

“No, no!’ answered George, for a mo- 
Then 


ment hardly knowing how to reply 
he added ‘But I don’t like the idea of 
tting tl I é ' Mra. Hidde 
—_ 4 has " . sracter m } TY, On 
4 i. 
“Heaven bless my soul, George!’ ex- 


unmixed 


astonishment. “The last time I saw you 


| you were all the other way; you'd have bad | 


| Wasa relief. 


ance of interest in the matter, unless he 
chose tell all that he knew, and so ruin 
all Floss’s chance of escape at once. He 
began to think, in spite of his idea of 
loyalty to her, that this was absolutely 
his duty. But he could not bring himself 
to do it. 

At this moment there came a—to him— 


It can | 


prepared a story for you as to who had left , 
you are making a mistake in 
“Oh, I don’t know !" said Lord Heather- | 
“It isa well-known fact that the | 
greatest crimes have been discovered in , must come out,as things of that sort always 





most welcome interruption, for he knew 
not what tosay ordo next To have the | 
difficulty postponed even for a few minutes 


Lady Heatherbloom opened the door and 
She was looking pale and anxious; 


Carmme in. 

but this did not take away from her 

yeaut wi nh had a tender { “rea : 
l besitated ' ally . 4 ~e t 

down It makes no diflerer 


as well hear what I havetosay. I want Ww 
speak about Floss.’’ 


George groaned. He was standing by | 





the mentel- shelf, and he now put his elbows 
on itand hid his face in his hands It 
was a singularly demonstrative action for 
him. 

“Perhaps you would rather I did not?’ 
said Lady Heatherbloom rather timidly. 

George turned round hastily. 
| “No, no,” he said; “go on.” 

He was looking ill now; the effect of the 
shock and of this subsequent strain of inde- 
cision was telling on him heavily. 

Lady Heatherbloom went on ina much 
more gentic tone than was habitual with 
her. 

“Arthur,” she said, addressing her hus- 
band, “I want you to listen tome. I think 
the way you 
servants 
This 





are dealing with Floss. The 
khow quite well that she is not ill. 


do; and I am not atall sure now that half 
our set are not perfectly aware of the state 


| of things. Servants love a scandal of that 


sort too dearly to lose the chance of spread- 
ing it.’’ 

She paused a moment; but neither Lord 
Heatherbloom nor his brother made an an- 


_ ayer, which led her to suppose they saw 


good reason in what she said. 

“I think,” she went on,“that you should 
either send or take Floss immediately into 
the country, placing her where she would 
both be taken good care of and watched, or 
else you should let her take her ordinary 
place in the household. It is absurd to 
lock her up, as ifshe werea child in dis 
grace." 

“J wished to prevent her holding any 
commupication with accom plices outside the 
house," said Lord Heatherbloom. 

“How blind men are!" obmerved Lady 
Heatherbloom. “She could hold any 
amount of communication with these sup- 
posed accomplices at her window when we 
are out at night.”’ 

George started violently at this; conscious 
guilt was in the face. But Lady Heather- 
bloom was not looking at him; she was 
watching her busband, who did exhibit s 
certain amount of shamefacedness at her 
superior penetration. 

‘That is perfectly true, Cordelia,” he said. 
“IT always thought women were born in- 
triguers ; it is acase of set a thief to catch a 
thief. It would never have occurred to me 
to fancy Floss conversing out of her win- 
dow. I suppose Iam stupid. Well, what 
do you propose ?”’ 

“T have a uumber of calls to make this 
afternoon; I propose that Floss ‘drives out 
with me.”’ 

The men both looked at her in surprise. 

‘That is a bold step, Cordelia,said Lord 
Heatherbloom. 

‘She really is not likely to run away, 
Arthur. How can she, or why should she? 
That would immediately condemn her now; 
and the police would telegraph all over the 
kingdom, and she would be in custody by 
the evening. Ifshe wthe guilty creature 
you fancy her, she would know this Her 
best chance, now that the Jewels are safely 
lodged somewhere, is to remain w here she 
is. She knows you would not proceed to 
extreme measures in her case. And what 
harm can her going with me do? She is 
not likely to meet receivers of stolen goods 
in the drawing-rooms of our frienda 
W hereas, if she is innocent, her going will 

do great good, for it will prevent her repu- 
tation receiving that worst of all blotsa—e 


slur thatis not understood. Such a thing 
lasts all a woman's lift And. as | n- 
erstan«d that (:eoTrge tends ti) mak 
as 
Hieath 
Altera pent’s pause for th ght, be 
added — 


‘Take her out with you if you think 
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welltodoe, Tell Mills to wateh her, but 
as unobtrusively as possible, when she ts 
at bone. The worst of it is the meeting 
ber: I'm ashamed to say it, bat I dread 


that.”’ 


“she must go out with us to-night, "added | 
“Atter all, you need | 


Lady Heatherticnnn, 
bardiv see ber, except when we are going 
out. Weare engaged every night for three 
weeks, Ido not think that in the daytime 
eve will seek your suciety, afler what has 
happened.”’ 

“Well,” sald Lord Heatherbloomn, ‘this 
ix your doing, Cordelia, and I trust to ous 
discretion, You have spekea from ind 
heart and wut of warm womanly syinpathy; 
but you Rave also all the qualities of a 
woman ofthe world, and Il trust you will 
use these in taking charge of Fics." 

Lady Heatverbioom leaned back in ber 
chair and put her lace handkerehlef to her 
lipsp—she was looking very pale. 

“J will do mv bes," she said, much more 
faintly than she bad bitherte spoken. 

“You are not well, Cordelia,” remarked 
George—"'l am sure you are net; you have 
looked #0 pale the last few days.” 

“The fact in,"’ she answered, apparently 
rousing bersell to speak again with some | 
effort, “the season always tries me; and this 
thing happening in the very thick of it was 
enough to upsetanybody. Lamonly feel- 
ing tired, I shall be all right when we get 
away from town.” 

“We will gothe firet moment that we 
ean,” «aid Lord Heatherbloom; “buat it will 
be no rest and no change to any of us if this 
inyatery isnot solved. IT will do my best 
to bave it cleared. I shall communicate 
with the police at once, and have the detec- 





tives put ou tw watch Riddell and her 
afiairs. 

“J aim sure it is not Riddell,’ said 
George. 


“J ain sure it is not Riddell! exclaimed 
Lady Heatherbioom. “You ought to wait 
for more evidence, Arthur, before you com- 
municate with the police.” 

“No, declared Lord Heatherbloom reso- 
jotely; ‘I sail do it at once.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


HAT afternoon Lady Heatherbloom | 

went herseif to Fiocss and asked ber to 

dreas and drive out with ber. She 
offered no explanation, and Floss asked for 
none. ' 

There was still a coldness in Lady | 
Heatherbloom's eyes when they rested on 
her, which Floss understood only too well; ; 
but sbe did not hesitate about accepting 
thie alleviation of her ltnprisonment. Floss 
was paturaily avery gay creature—loving 
inoveinent, light, andair. She was slready 
beginning to suffer from ber solitude and* 
counfinement—nothing could have been 
more weleome to ber than this suggestion 
of Lady Heatherbloon's, 

Just as they turned out of the Park into 
Piccadilly they passed George Hazel. He 
was standing on the pavement; ve had seen 
the carriage coming, and was watching 
Floss and twnarvelling at the glow that was 
on ber face. ' 

Just asthe carriage passed, Floss saw 
him; she started forward to look again, a 
shock of joy lighting up her eyes at the 
sight of her lover, whose last words had | 
been #) passionate and so fond; but George | 
was gazing at ber with a cold sternness | 
which did not change or relax even when | 

| 
| 


ber eyes inet bis, 

His look affected her as if she bad come | 
suddenly into contact with sone cold and | 
cruel thing. Fioss sank back in the car- 
riage overpowered and sick at heart, the 
Kladness taded out of her eyes, and ber lips, | 
grew pale and set. j 

When they reached home, Floss said | 
timidly thatshe would rather not go out in | 
the evening. i 

“Oh, nonsense,”’ declared Lady Heather- | 
bloom; ‘you bad better come! I advise 
you w de so, even if you are tired.” 

“Then I will yield to your wishea,”’ said 
Floss submissively. Sie began to cling to 
Lady Heatberbioom as she had never done 
betore. Hitherto she bad always felt the 
Earl t» be her friend; now it seemed as if 
he had thrown heraside utterly, The sight 
of Gieorge sface had sent into her hearta 

reat pang of loneliness; and she feit as if 

wady Heatherbiooin was the one charitable 
and gentie soul to whom sue could turn for 
sympathy. 

She felt also that her wisest plan was to 
obey Lady Heatherbloom and submit alto 
wether to her guidance, for it was the only 
aid that she had. It was difficult for her to 
overoone a certain fear of Lady Heatber- | 
bloow which she bad al wave entertained of | 
her; but this was less hard than to stand | 
altogether alone. 

So she went to her room, which was now | 
no longer ber prison, aud prepared to dress | 
for dinner. | 

Here Mills brought her some tea, for 
Floss would not go to the drawing-room; | 
if Lord Heatherbloom dreaded meeting | 
net, she quite as vividly dreaded meeting | 

sim. 


Lord Heatherbloom earried out bis reso- 
the police, 


officer came to 


lution; lie @ominunuicated with 
and the next inoruling an 
bid for orders, 

“If Kiddeil can show where ber money | 
has come from, once again this affair shail 


be dropped said Lord Heatherb)ooim, 
when be had ¢xpiained the new develup- 
ment; **but, | 4, she inust be arrested on 
8USpPic) . 

Mra. Hidds “ am me { r. anda was je- 
laligabiy questioved au rusn—) vest 
L, rai ie * 4 “ ~ 
officer; but she wou ipia pow ihe 


money bad gut lw her. 

“It is Useless iy lord,” sa d the officer at 
last; “she will tell ine noihing.’’ 

“Riddeli,”” Lord Heatuerbioom urged, | 


| and came in at 


| aflernoon, wishing to see her. 


| ble that she would meet bir 


| charming and everythin 








| sow you not tell me? I bave s very 


strong reason for pressing you like this." 
OMY lord,” Mra. Riddell repiied, lookin 
as she stood there the personification 
old-fashioned dignity and uprightnes, “I 
have served you woneie. and 
before you,all my life; aill, my with 
alir I say it—I am your servant, not 
your slave; I have my own independence, 
and @ right over iny own affairs.”’ 
“Certainly, dell,” agreei Lord 
Heatherbloom, biting bis lip under the 
shelter of his mustache. “Do your daty,” 
he added to the officer, and hastily lef the 


room. 

A little later, and the Heatherbloom 
lmusehold was utteriy amazed by the news 
that Mra. Riddell was under arrest, ou sus- 
picion of having stolen the Heatherbioom 
diainonds, 

Lacy Heatherbloom and Floss were go- 
ing out to lunch that day; Mills bad 


been in the Countess'’s dressing room all! 


the morning busy at work; but, after Lady 


Heatherbloom was dresved, she went down- | 


stairs. 
Before she reached the servants’ hall be 


| 
| heard the news, and she turned back, to 


meet Floss on the ear 

“There's no more trouble for you, Miss," 
she whispered; “the police bave arrested 
Mra. Riddell.” 

The color rusked into Floss’s face; she 
evuld not disguine a feeling of reliel so great 
she bardiy knew how t& bear it. 

“And vet I am sorry too, Mills,""she said. 
“Who would have imagined Mrs. Riddell 
could be ro wicked—and #o cruel ?” 

Lady HeatherSloow was waiting for 
Floss; soshe wenton hastily and yout into 
the carriage. 

Sbe did not venture W say anything about 
this news to the Countess; she sat and 
thought of it, and gradually vielded herself 
up completely to the glad dream of return- 
ing bappiness. 

Now, surely, all this wretchedness would 
be atan end; and Floss felt rising within 
her the capacity to doubly enjoy all thatsbe 
had been deprived of these last few days. 
And, above all things,she longed for a sight 
of George, that dark look of suspicion and 
distrust gone froin his face. 


They onty reached home that day just | 


before dinner; Lord Heatherbloom was out 
the last moment, having 
barely left hitmwyel! time to dress, 

The house seemed very still and quiet; 
ths servants all looked solemn; they were a 
good deal taken aback at Mrs. Riddell be- 
ing fixed upon asthe culprit, for she had 
the power of inanagement, and they stood 
in considerable awe ot her. 

But Millis had something to say which 
‘nade Flows feel as if she were treading on 
air. George Hazel had been 


“Then be has heard, and 
looking at ine like that,’’ thought Floss, 

She determined to take her revenge by 
mnaking a perfect toilette, for it was proba- 
that evening 
at one of the most select dances of the sea- 
gon, at a house where the hostess was 
delightiul. Peo- 
ple said It was impossible not to enjoy go- 
lng there, 


“Tam sure IT shall to-night,’’ thought 


Floss; and her feet began to dance already, | 


for she was a imere girl—-indeed, little 
more than a child; and when happiness 
came ber way it was welcomed as a play- 
fellow. 

She dressed herself in creamn-color and 
gold, repeating the lovely tints of her skin 
and hair. It was impossible for her not to 
recognize, as she looked at her reflection in 
the long mirror when all was done, that 
probably she alove in all London could 
wear these colors and only appear the fairer 
under the test; never during this season, 
which had until lately been for her one 
long success, bad she worn a dress that 
suited ber so well, or herself looked as 


| lovely as to-night. 


ball- 
the 
George 


From the moment she entered the 
room, Floss's eyes kept wateh upon 
door. She was longing to tneet 
again, to feel in bis voice, his manner, tis 
touch, that all the old happiness bad come 
back. 

But he did not come; and Floss saw with 
disinay that ber card was filling fast. She 
began to fear that another night was to pass 
without ber seeiug him, and ber face grew 
aad at the thought. 

But at last he came, 

She was dancing as he entered the room; 
but she aaw him instantiy,and her feet grew 
lighter, for they followed her heart. Her 
bartner, a young peer who would have 
offered her bis eoronet long ago could be 


have got George out of the way, fancied that | 


it was his society which inade her so gay, 
which filled her eves with brilliance, and 
made her soft laugh so joyous, 

Wheu the waltz wasuver, George came 
t& berand asked her for a dance. She 
showed him her card, with a face of piteous 
dismay. 

“Why did you not come earlier?’ she 
said. 

*Delainere wili let you sit out his dance,”’ 
he replied, after looking at the names on 
the card. “*Ask hin; I don’t want to dance, 
I want to speak to you.” 

This was easily arranged, Mr. D -lamnere 


being an intimate friend of George's; and 
alter two wwre dances, the young man 
caine and claimed Fivsa, and lea 
uer aw ay into one of the tete a-tete oor- 
ners provided for the purpuse of firta 
a ryve se 

! ‘ r flirtat ' f aking 
hie remained silent rsome ininutes 
be was alone with Floss, At last she could 


bear it no longer, and, leaning forward a 
little, put her gloved band on bis aris. 
*“Geurge,”’ sue suid, ‘ims there anything 








r tather | 


there in the | 


' 
is sorry for 


wroag’ You are not augry wi 

you can't suspect me now 7"’ 

” “Why?” said “Just because the 
| suspicion has been suified on Ww some One 
elise? To my wind that makes the matter 
much worse, This was just what ] wanted 
te speak to you about. I feel I can't let 
Riddell vear tne blame, even i! you are 
heartless enough. Think of it—that sbe 
has served us since I can remember and 
siways honestly! Whut a repayment to 
make to her!’’ , 

The light bad faded from Floss's eyes— 
ber lips grew pale—she took ber hand 
| away from bis arm and drew back from 

him. 

“What can you mean!” ehe said, 
“George, what is it tbat bas come between 
us?" 

“Your own deceiifulness,'’be said bastily 
and then - He bad determined not 
to reproach her. 

What he bad to say was plain enough, 
though be found it very difficult to ex- 

ress; but it involved no reprgaches, no 
udgineni on her. 





th me? And | horror with which Geo 


| 





Atter all, he thought, as he looked into | 


ber beautitul eyes, was she responsible for 
bei..g 80 complete a mockery ? 

It was her Creator who had chosen to 
mask « base unworthy soul behind 
such perfect loveliness; So he wld 
himsell, trying to be charitable, trying to 
be gentle with this woman, whose near 
nelghborbood still made bis pulses beat 
high. For the love in his heart was wounded, 
not, ashe fancied, Its death-agony had yet 
to come. 

He paused to recover herself, and then 
nade anew beyinning. 


“I want you to dv something for ine,” 
he said. “Ido notthink you can reluse 
me.” 


“Tell me what it is!’ she returned eager- 
ly, though her voice trembled; for some- 
thing iv his manner made her vaguely 
dread his next words, 

“I want you lo goto Heatherbloom and 
tell bi:n that you know Riddle is innocent. 
You need say no more; he will understand 
what you mean, and he will not inake you 
suffer; you are iny promised wife, and he 
will remember that.”’ 


“But,” said Floss, “I dou’t Know that 
Riddeli is innocent!" 
George litted his hand and let it fall 


heavily upon bis knee; it was a curious ex- 
pressive yesture, Floss understood that it 
meant disgust. 

It meant even inore—despair; but she did 
not know that. She did not realize that 


she was stabbing him to the heart with 
every word. He made no answer fora 
moment; then he said in a sullen dogyed 


|; Voice— 

“Never mind—I want you to do it.” 

“No,”’ she answered; * 
you. I know nothing as to whether Rid- 
dell is innocent or not, Why, by saying I 
do, should I bring suspicion again on my- 
sell? I cannot do it, even for you.” 

“Well, well, be it so!"’ said George, in 
sudden passion that be could not control, 
“It you will not do that, neither will ] keep 
up this farce of ours, it cannot go on be- 
tween us, I know this much—it was you 
who left tue house the night the diamonds 
were stolen. I am content to believe then, 
that you stole thein—what else can | think? 
I had determined to bear the knowledge 
that my future wife isa thief and a liar; 
but I cannot endure to see her absolute 
Seartiessness, You must save Riddell at 
auy comt.”’ 

Her eyes were fixed upon him and had 
grown wide with fear: ber lips had re- 
tained parted as she listened, and had be- 
come so white and parched that she could 
hardly speak a word when she inade the 
altlempt. 

““ieorge,”’ she said, “how do-you know 
that it was I who left the house that 
tigght ?°” 

“Because IT found aman that had seen 
you, not that night only, but once before. 

fe met vou face to face the second time; he 

deseribed you to me. He spoke of your 
hatr and its golden beautv; | showed bim 
that tress you had cut for me, and he 
reoygnized it, You can deceive me no 
longer. I Mung that tress you gave ine into 
the Serpentine. [ am no longer your slave, 
biinded, like atool, But I shall keep ny 
pledge —I will do all I can for you, it you 
doa iittie tor ine.”’ 

_ Just as be had finished speaking, he was 

Starlied by feeling that Floss bad fallen 
against him; be bad been looking at the 
greund, and was not observing ber. He 
Saw now that she was unconscious; she had 
fainted dead away, for the first time in ber 
lite. 

George was 8 seared by the sight of her 
| White tace and breathless lips, that he for- 
| get everything but his love for her, which 
he found, now that he saw ber in this dis- 
tress, burning as bot within him as though 
t had received no wound, 

At frst be could do nothing but kiss her 
face and call her by every sweet naine be 
could think of; but he soon realized that 
she needed suine more substantial aid than 
tis. 

lie went for help, and Floss was carried 
into agulet room, where Lady 
bioom came to her just as she was recover- 
ing. 

Wher ber eyes first opened, they fell up- 


cannot, even for | : 
| but she fainted dead away where she sat.”’ 


Heatber- | 


‘atthe mage asifit beld some inystery, 80 


| good morning, “what does this mean? I 


asking me to bave her immediately released 








| secret.”’ 


on George, Who was watching ber with an | 


anxiely )ust as intense as thocyh he bad 
never repudiated bis affection for ber, S ie 
turned away trom hii with a faint ers and 
sec i'iv Lady hHieat r 
‘ is ) er 
Luly bieathe > took ” 
A Sie) jeurer t I aN 5 ) r 


cold la 


80 Often in 


Wil tLbet curious yviance, half 
p.tying, which Floss had met 
her eyes of late, 

| But this was better than the disgust and 


| 











had segpeens 
her; and she clung to y Heatherbloom 
as her one triead. 


“T will take you home now, Floss,” said 
Lady Heatherblooom, “if you teel able to 
o,"* 


“Yes, yes,” the girl answered eagerly, 
“take me bome,”’ 

“George,” said Lady Heatherbloom, 
“will you tell them to call up the car- 


r ? 

Pioss said not a word, on the way home, 
of what bad made her ill; she could not 
nerve herself to speak of it, Sbe ~ f pack + 
still and mlent in the oars end when 
they reached the house sbe went very 
quietly to her room. 

It had looked a A om a short time 
ago; now it appeared a en of rest—for it 
seeined to her that now indeed her heart 
was broken. She went to ber writing-table 
and wrote two or three lines to 
Heatherbioom. 

in the inorning she was so worn out with 
a sleepless night that she made no attempt 
to rise. But she held to her purpose. 
She sent the note she had written to Lord 
Heatherbloom. 

W ben he opened it in his study, be gazed 





astonished was he. Then he ag | 
went out, keeping the letter in his band, 
and drove to George’s chambers. 

“George,” be said, going straight in upon 
his brother, and not pausing even to say 
Floss telling me 


Fave a letter here from ‘ 
innocent, and 


that she knows Riddell is 


from arrest. Then she says, if 1 want any 
explanation, to ask you, with ber authority, 
to tell ine all you know.”’ 

“Come, George,”’ be said, after waiting a 
moment, “speak out and clear up this thing 
if you can. Do you know who took those 
diamonds ?”’ 

George maée no answer; and Lord 
Heatherbloom, taking this silence as assent 
added in a low voice— 

“Was it Floss?” 

His brotuer bad been standing with his 
back to him, protessedly rolling up a cigar- 
ette. Now he turned round, letting the 
cigarette-paper and the tobacco fall froin 
his fingers unbeeded. The sight of his 
face was all the answer Lord Heatherbloom 
needed. 

“This is awful,’ the latter said under his 
breath; and, siting down, he dropped his 
head upon his hand. ‘Tell me,” he went 
on, after a long sileuce, ‘how you found it 
out.” 

With a great effort, George forced himself 
to speak, and told, in ed few words,of bis 
interview with the lamp-lighter. 

“And you told her this ?”’ 

“Yes. She made no attempt at denial; 


‘You mean to marry her ?”’ 

““Yes.”’ 

“Then I will leave it to you to recover 
the Heatherbloomn diamonds, Get the 
secret which she Keeps so closely from her 
if you can. They are not to be traced with- 
out her help. Good-bye, George, my poor 
tellow—don’t let this thing cut you up inore 
than you can help. I am going to get Rid- 
dell out of custody.” 

That afternoon Riddell resumed her 
usual place in the household; and the serv- 
ants were moreatraid of ber than ever,for she 
had acquired certain alarming associations 
from baving been so intimately mixed up 
with the terrible question of the lost dia- 





monds, 
Late in the afternooon she asked to speak 
to Lord Heatherbloom. He was a little 
nervous about granting this audience, tor 


he expected reproaches; but Riddell had 
none to make. 

“My lord,” she began, with more timidity 
in ber inanner than he had ever seen 
fore, **I dou’t Know what it is that has 
ine uy release, and I suppose you don’t 
suspect ine any longer; but still I want to 
tell your lordship what I said I never 





would tell any one, least of all your lord- 
ship; but I’m determined to now, else I 
never should be sure you did not still 
harbor suspicions against me in your mind 





“No, no, Riddell—no!” interrupted , 
Lord Heatuerblooin; but the old house- 
keeper was determined to finish what she 
had to say. 

‘*] would have died sooner than let the 
police Know it, your lordship, for it would 
just convince them of my guilt; but I will 
tell your lordship now, that your mind 
tinay be clear about me, J hada brother 
once, who got into trouble in London—at 
Heatherlands we all said be was dead, and 
iy mother would never allow us to speak 
of bim but as dead—for he was sent into 
penal servitude, your lordsbip; and rather i 
than think ofa brother of mine in that 
way, I learned to think of him as dead. 
But a little while ago some lawyers found .! 
iné out; and it seems poor Jim had got his 
ticket-of-leave, and, through some stroke of ; 
geod luck and his industry, had made a 
fortune; and dying, with no other tie in the 
world, he had left it all to me. I have 
broken wy vow to mother, ever to let your 
lordship know one of our family bad been 
80 disgraced; but I’m happier now I’ve told 
you, my lord, and I’in sure you’ll keep my 








‘Riddell, I can only beg your pardon for 
throwing such a suspicion on you,’ said 


Heatherbloom; “but the inystery about 
those diamonds is enough to turn one’s 
1 make one suspect one’s best 
friends.”’ 
“So it is, my lord—so it is; I know that 
verv well! was all Riddell answered. 


She Knew that what bad been lifted from 
her shoulders had gone back to F loss’s, 
and she did vot dare to touch on this sore 
Bu bject. 
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She knew now how terrible it is to lie 
under suspicion, and she regretted many a 
time that she had ever spoken of seeing 
Floss on that ill-starred night. 





CHAPTER VII. 


HE next day George received a letter 
which he read balf-a-dozen times— 
throwing it down and taking it upagain 

to look atit. Then he began to pace reat. 
lessly about his room, 

The letter was from Floss—written in a 
tremulous excited band which could hardly 
be recognized as hers: 


“In memory of the love you once bore 
me, believe whatlam now telling you. 
Last ight soine one caine into my dressing- 
room, 80 guietly that Ishould have heard 
nothing had 1 been asleep. For a long 
while I was too terrified to nove; but de- 
spair gave ine courage euough at last to go 
into the dressing-room. at I expected 
was the case; iny gray cloak was not there, I 
went back to my room, and, like a coward, 
locked inyself in, and lay trembling. About 
five o'clock I beard another stealthy sound. 
In the morning I found the cloak in its 

lace. I have no friend to turn to but you; 
ff you will not aid ine to unravel this mys- 

tery, then Heaven help me! 
“F Loss.”’ 


This letter agitated and distressed George 
Hazel to the last degree. He could not re- 
press a feeling that this was only a fresh 
deceit on the part Of this girl whom he once 
believed to be all innocence, and whom he 
could then bave associated with no other 
thought. 

But still her words bad great power over 
him. Her direct ap al he could not resist. 
He felt that he could not refuse what she 
asked. 5 

But he wrote her no answer; he could 
not bring himself to address her,even upon 
paper. He was in that state of tension when 
either his words must be cruel and cut like 
knives, or else he must pour out a flood of 
passionate love and remorse. It was im- 
possible to take any middle course with a 
woman he still loved so .nadly. 

That night be dined out, and went to a 
reception alterwards. He was in a inood now 
when the solitude of his rooms was insup- 
portable. 

Then, instead of going hoine, he lighted 
a cigar and strolled up and down, not actu- 
ally in front of the Heatberbloom mansion, 
but alittle lower down the road, where he 
could watch the gates, 

When he saw his friend the lamp-lighter 
coming, he turned down a side-street and 
managed to escape his observation. He had 
begun to distrust every one ; and it eccur- 
red to him thatthe man who accepted a 
sovereign from bim to tell what he saw 
might accept one from somebody else for 
the same purpose. 

When the lainps were all extinguished, 
he returned to his post ; but he saw noth- 
ing. At six he went home to his rooms,and, 
throwing himself upon his bed, slept for 
three hours, 

For a whole week he did this, night after 
night; and the while he saw nothing of 
Floss. He never went near the house in 
the daytime, and in the evening be would 
not go out where he was likely to meet 
her. 

He knew that in his heart he was rather 
watching her than watching for her. He 
believed she was again deceiving him, and 
he had taken a vow that, if it were to be 
done by much patience, he would find her 
out. 

People began to notice td h rd and 
worn George Hazel had grown. e ha@ in- 
deed changed very much ;‘and these nights 
Spent not In any pleasure, but in mere heart- 
sick watching, told terribly upon him. He 
hardly seeined to be the same nar as that 
cheery, genial George Hazel who had won 
F ]oss’s heart. 

Night after night he kept his vigil ; night 
after night passed away, and he saw noth- 
ing. Buthe had resolved to watch the 
house at that bour as long as Floss was in 
it. 

When at last he began to think that it was 
mere waste of energy, and to wish for the 
end of the season, when the Heatherblooms 
would take Floss away with them, and he 
would shake this nightinare off and fe 
abroad and try to forget ber—just when he 
began to cease fromm his watchfuloess be- 
cause he saw nothing, then something hap- 
pened. 

In another week the Heatherblooms 
would leave town ; and he was thinking of 
this, and aimlessly wondering where he 
would go to find some novelty and interest 
in life, when he was startl into excite- 
ment by a very slight thing. 

He was standing nearly opposite to the 
bouse when be saw the front door slowly 
and cautiously open. It was just four 
o'clock. 

W hat was comiug out—what was he going 
tosee? He recovered himself just in time 
to prevent being seen himself. He hurried- 
ly crossed the road and climbed the low 
stone balustrade of the shuttered and 
sleeping tnansion. 

Crouching behind this shelter,be waited, 
and, a inoment after he was in safe hiding, 
heard the swish of the gray silk cloak, and 
saw its color through the openings in the 
stonework, 


belonged to Lord Heatherbloom’s bed- 
room. 


Then he began to gathertp bandtule of 
the gravel on which aod to shower 
it upon the window-glass. 

It seemed to him, in hid excitement and 
impatience, that Heatherbloom must be 
sleeping the sleep of the dead. But it really 
was not very ns Nanare the window was 
thrown up, and Heatherblooim sleepi- 
ly exclaimed— 

“What on earth’s the matter, George ?”’ 

“Come down and let me in,’’said 
“and do not wake any one, for the love of 
Heaven !”’ 

He spoke in such atone that Lord Heath- 
erbloom was wide awake in a moment. 
Ceseme went round tothe frout door and 
w 


In a few minutes it was softly opened,and 
Lord Heatherbloom looked at bin with. By 
face of consternation. 

“The bolts are all drawn !” be said. 

“So I supposed,” returned > He 
went in and closed the door very be. 
a bim. “Now,” be said, “we mn | wait 

ere.” 

‘“‘What for?’’ inquired Lord Heather- 
bloom. 

“For the thief who stole ths Heatherbloom 
diamonds, She will come in through that 
door before long.” 

‘*What ! Have you seen ber ?” 

“] have seen her go down the road. I have 
not seen her face.”’ 

Nothing more was said. The two men 
were plunged in the gloomiest appreten- 
sions, 

George, in evening-dreas, with a stran 
haggard look on his face, moved softly 
about the hall, overpowered by an intense 
restlessness, 

Lord Heatherbloom, wrap ina dress- 
ing-gown, stood by the hall-door trying to 
see through the sinall side.winduw ; but it 
was of ground glass, and be could see but 
faintly. 

At last he stepped back, and said, in a 
whisper of intense exciteinent— 

“She is coming !"’ 

The two men stood side by side in tae 
hall, and listened to the latch-key being 
softly put into the doer, watched it cautious- 
ly hw ge and then sawa slender, gray- 

ed, hooded figure enter. From under 
we hood fell a mass of very flossy yellow 
pair. 

Neither of them spoke nor moved ; they 
waited, still and silent, while she shut the 
door and fastened tie Colts and bars. Then 
she turned round, and advancing with a 
quick stealthy step, caine face to with 
the brothers. 

It was Lady Heatherbloom ! 

She stood a second, gazing from one tothe 

other, with dilating eyes and blanct.in 
lips ; then from those lips caine an awfu 
cry ; and she fell forward on her face upon 
the marble floor of the hall. 
‘‘Help me to carry her upstairs before the 
servants get here,’’ whispered Lord Heath- 
erbloomn. “Thatsbriek will bring them 
down.” 

She was quite unconscious ; they carried 
her up the wide staircase to her room as if 
she had been a dead woman. When she 
was on her bed, Lord Heatberbloom tore 
the gray cloak off her, and the fair wig tnat 
hid her hair. He rushed into his own 
dressing-rooin and hasti:y locked them 


u 
a hear the servants !"’ he said to George 
when he caine back. “Gointo my room, 
and stop there.”’ 
Tnere was no tine for explanation or con- 
sideration. George understood one thing, 
that at all hazards Lord Heatherbloom 
meant to screen his unhappy wife. So he 
obeyed, and quickly went and sat down in 
a quiet corner in his brother's roown, where 
the servants would not be likely to see him 
and wonder at his presence inthe youse at 
that hour. 
Here he fell intothought so profound that 
he hardly noticed the hurrying feet in the 
corridors, the various noises which showed 
that, by degrees, all the household was in a 
state of excitement. By-and-by Lord 
Heatherbloom came in. 
“Go home, George,"’ he said. “No one 
will see you ; the servants are at break fast. 
And come round again as early as you 
can.”’ 
He seemed as if he did not wish anything 
more to be szid then ; 80 George went away 
without a word. Heoould find no word 
which seemed fit for such a noment. 
He walked up to his rooms, still deep in 
thought. He was sv back over Lady 
Heatherblooin's married life,over al! of her 
t that he knew. 
After he had changed his dress and break- 
fasted, he went tothe Heatberbloom mansion 
n. The servant who adinitted biin wore 
a frightened air—there was the atinosphere 
of misfortune about the houss. 
Lord Heatherbloom bad told the servant 
to take George to his study. There he was, 
waiting tor him, looking ten years older 
than he had looked yesterday. 
As soon as the door was sbut, he spoke 


ing the door—a few minates later, and it 
was opened a. 
Floss entered now, dressed in a pure 
white ee yrarper. her beautiful hair 
upon her shoulders, lovely e 
wonder. When she saw paused, 
with a taint cry. She believed he had ief 
her, thrown her aside for ever. 

No chronicier can do justice to that meet- 
ing, to the wer remorse with which 
George spoke 


fair love of his, tothe shy eagernesa and 
delight with which Floss’ listened to the 
sweet words which healed her wounded 


The joy and glow of their happiness was 
80 great that it almost bid frown their . view 
the shame and sadness which hed fallen 
upon the house, 

Lady Heatherbiooin lay a long time dan- 

y ill ot brain-fever. Her life was 
ot meen. = this dreadful itlness 

* to her something she thought 
sbe had lost forever. . 

When death stood by her bedside, t 
~ kyle she tound that not even 
folly and deceit had taken ber husband's 
love trom her ; and this knowledge gave 
her strenath to live. She recovered to be- 
come a gentie shadow of her former sell, 
but to be loved much more than of old in 
her bumble and repentant mood. 

At Christinas Heatherland Castie was all 
ablaze with great wood fires and myriada of 
wax candies, ite great rooms crowded with 
ey and distinguished guests. 

‘or George would not wait any longer ; 
and so, when the snow lay thick on the 
heathy ground and the skaters were happy 
— the ice, Flogs became the Honorable 
Mrs. George Hazel. 

It was the prettiest and merriest wedding 
imaginable, and not only .was Floss the 
queen of the hour among the guestsain the 
Gaatie, but she was the idol of the tenantr 
and peasanta, who gave her a love and mf 
iniration which so far Cordelia had never 
won trom thertn. 

The diainonds were traced and recovered; 
and their brilliance is often seen upon the 
rare beauty of Floss, 

For Cordelia now lies in her grave, after 
expiating to the full her folly, and winning 
love from even those who had suffered most 
from ber sins. 


tiful, the gayest woman in all England,and 
the happiest. For her hugband worshi 
her absolutely, and wonders day and night 
at the blindness which could make him 
doubt her truth ; for it shines clear and 
pure troin those loveiy eyes, which are far 
more brilliant ana more dazzling than the 
Heat herbloom diamonds. 
(THE END.) 
—$$$$<—=>- —- © 

INSIDE THE EARTH.—A person pamed 
John Cleves Symes once held the curious 
theory that not only was the earth, as we 
know it, a mere crust of soil, supported on 
a kind of rocky floor, but that the hollow 
interior contained other worlds. 

These inside spheres Symmes maintained 
were open at the poles, and thither, at the 
fail of the year, when the weather in the 
arctic and antarctic circles grew too intense- 
ly bitter to support life, the theorist heid 
that the wild animals a 

These spheres were iighted by the direct 
or retracted rays of the sun, were snug and 
warm, and produced such abundance of 
everything, that Syines said the northern 
animals, alter their stay there for a few 
months, returned to the outer world in a 
rare condition. 

If polar discoverers, therefore, continued 
this ingenious but tallacious reasoner, fol- 
lowed the retreating Lordes of wild creat- 
ures at the poles, they would see new 
worlds, and possibly discover new races of 
people. 

Wild as these notions seem to us, they 
found a following,and the French Academy 
actuaily and soleinnly discussed the matter 
only to find, as a natural con vence, that 
there was no probability or 
story. 

Symes died in 1829,and since his death no 
one has taken up bis ideas, It would, in- 
deed, ve we a fairy tale,if the bottoin 
of some deep coal pi 

and let the miners fall down intoa paradiae 
where was neither rain nor wind,and where 


been boused under some spacious roof, 

—  — . 2 ———  — 
WHaT 8HE FEARED.—A young woinan 
from the country was suing her former 
sweetheart for breach of promise, and the 
lawyers were, as usual, making all sorts of 
inquisitive remarks. 

“You say,”’ remarked one, “that the de- 
fendant frequently sat very close to you ?"’ 
“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply, with a blush. 

‘*How close ?”’ 
“So close that one chair was all we needed 
to sit on.” 


” 





abruptly. 
“She fe delirious,” be s@id ; “two doctors | 


are with ber now; they fear brain-fever. | 
Heaven grant they have no clue to the 
meaning of what she says! It'was betting- | 
debts, George ; I can understand, from the | 
wild things she bas said already, that she | 
must have lost heavily at Sandown and at | 
Good wood. Poor Cordelia!’ 





After two or three minutes, he rose and 


wked down the road. He was just in time | 
see the gray-clad figure turn ng the cor- 
here was another figure Dy its sid 6— 
A nat Ss. 
With a heavy heart, and yet with his 


pulses beating high froin excite:nent,he got 
over the balustrade and went up the 1oad 
tothe Heatherbloom mansion. He went 
round it till he was under a window which 


i ute. “I am going t 





He spoke of her nore gently now that 
she was cruthed by her disgrace and mis 


| ery than be had done for years. 


“Stay here, eorge be said, after a u 

‘ » send F loss wo you j 
cannot doit myself; but I want her to 
know all. You must tell her; andit falls 
to you tomake amends to her for the 


” 


He weut away hastily as he spoke, clos 


ou? 
“No, I didn’t.” 

“What did you say, then ?” 

“I said be put both bis arms around 
me,” 

“What then ?”’ 

“He hugged ine."’ 

‘Very bard ?”’ 


“Yes, very hard; so hard that I very 
nearly bad to scream out.’ 

“Why didu’t you screarn ? 

‘Kecause——-] didn't 

A Aoer t s4n 

une, thats no ream ie ex 

p! ease. Because what ? 

‘Because I was afraid he'd stop.” 


The vourt exploded, and the judge had to | 


be carried out and placec under the water=" 
| think like equanimity. 


tap for the purposes of resuscitation. 


full of 


of his evil thoughts of this 


Aud Floss is the sweetest, the moat beav- | 


bility in the 


t suddenly dropped out | 


the inhabitants and the brute creation were | 
kept as warm and comfortable asifthey bad | 


“And you say be put his arm round , 


Bric-a-Brac. 
Huma™ Sacntrice.—The custom of hu- 
man sacritice continues in Abomey, Africa. 


Recently several hundred natives were 
sacrificed in a body to the wooden gods. 


Tue TARANTULA.—There is no creature 
In the world so fiendish as the Alrican 
tarantula. He measures from eight to ten 
inches from toe to too. His legs are like 
strawa, and his crimeon beak is alnmma«t as 
large ana ws, but curved like that of 
a parrot. Instead of claws he has suckers 
on his great feet, with which he clings un- 
til torn off whilst his jaws are 
buried in flesh. Each pad leaves a 
paintul blister, and the wound of 
the beak is bard to cure; but persons die of 
the shock rather than the burt. 


FaMIty Names.—Fitty years ago the 
ancient custom of Shetland in regard to the 
use of patrony mics was still quite common, 
although not universal. Children did not 
usually adopt their father’s surname, but 
his Christian name converted into « sur- 
name, Thus all the children of Henry 
Thomason would be Hendersons; and sup- 
posing their Christian rames to be James, 
Andrew, Magnus, Peter, Bartel, their chil- 
dren in turn would be Jamesons, Ander? 
sons, Mansons, Petersons, or Bartelsona. 
This oid custom has now almost entirely 
disappeared. It may be added that married 
women very rarely took their husband's 
naine, but bore to the end of their days their 
own maiden naimne, 

INDIAN CRUELTY.-The widow of General 
Custer relates that in a Dakota Indian 
dance a 4-year-old voy was brought to the 
circle by his motner and ieft to make his 
little whirling gyrations around the ring of 
dancers, 1t was explained that he had won 
his right to join in the festivities of the 
tribe. Of the four Indians of a rival tribe 
leon a battlefield one, though mortally 
wounded, was not yet dead when the re- 
treat took place. A squaw incited the child 
to plunge a knile into the wounded 
warrior, As a reward he acquired the 
privii of joining in all celebrations,and 
the right to wear an oagle feather standing 
Straight from the scalp-lock of his tin 
head. The mother's eyes gleaned with 
pride as she watched the ininiature warrior 
| Admitted among the mature and experi- 

enced braves. 

A Woxrprrrvu.t Doo,—At Middleton, 
New York, the citizens are wonderfully 
fond of a dog, whose exploits have traveled 
| far and wide throughthe States, The other 
| evening, Rover, who had been out fora 

scamper, returned home in a restless fraine 
| of mind, He barked, whined, pawed, and 
inceasantly Jumped up at the knees of the 
farmer who owned him. At first, no notice 
was taken of the matter; but in the course 
of a few minutes, as Rover grew more and 
more importunate, it was noticed that he 
persisted in running to and fro from the 
door to the farmer’s chair, an if suggesting 
that something waa needed seeing to out- 
|erde. At last, the farmer rose and stepped 
into the yard. Rover gave tongue, and 
rushed to the cow-house. The fariner fol- 
lowed, and found thataheaVy beam had 
tallen out of its socket, caugiit the five cows 
yoked there, and balf-strangied them. In 
another halt-hour they must have been 
killed, but the sagacityv of Rover prevented 
such an unfortunate consuimination. 

FLowkr-Pot “Mvusic."’—One of the moat 
uninusical instruments in the world—if the 

hrase be allowed —!s the Spanish zai boin- 
This is an earthen pot,timade in the 
shape of a flower- pot, one end being larger 
than the other. Over the first end is 
stretched a = of parchment, but the 
other end ia lef{ open. In the parchment, 
a hole is cut, and a section of reed inserted 
about ten inches long. The reed is hollow, 
and to keep it dry the end is closed. This 
is the handle of the zambomba, and by it 
the instrument is carried. When the jar is 
played upon, the fingers are inoistened by 
water, and rubbed up and dow. the handle 
or reed-stein, making as nay naturally be 
, lunagined, a noise counpared with which the 
| sharp rub-a-dub of the drutn is inusic itself. 
| The national ear tor music, bowever, is 











| peculiarly constituted—witness the enthu- 
siasin of the Scotch for their bagpipes; and 
| although half an hour of the Spanish zaim- 
bomba would probably drive an American 
mad, it is deligtiited in by the whole of the 
Spanish peasantry, anil even admired by 
the upper classes of Spanish society. 
Jounson's New Boots.—One episode in 
Juhneon's early life is half grotesque and 
halt tragic. At college, he owned butone 
ma of boota and o1e chan ot raiment. 
he former were vld—s#o old and so worn, 
thatthe big toes of the unwieldy youth 
ped through them, and were seen and 
nown ofailinen. Forgetful of Johneon's 
intense pride, a collegian had anew pair 
placed at his door one inorning, having 
| viously, we imay judge, taken « kind of 
flying bird ’s-eye ineasurement of the future 
, aes lexioographer'’s feet. In due time 
ohnson walked out of his chambers and 
saw the boota, Forgetful of everything at 
the inoment but the sting of wounded 
pride, Johnson stooped down picked the 
unoftending boots up, and with one wiid 





heave pitched the offending articles -aq far 
from bim as possible. As nothing but 
kindness was meant by the unknown bene- 
fector, whose name, by the bye, has esca ped 
earned Dryasdusts and thers, J ' 

son can hardly be said to have acted eitix 

politely or sensibly lomany people “ 

ever, the suspicion of being thought poor is 
worse to bear than the actual gripof poverty 
itael f-and this pointed allusion to the ragged 
and worn state of Johnson's boots was more 


than Johnaon’s spirit could brook with any- 
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Shall I 4o thin, sit, of shall I do that, sir? 
Beal li go in, sir, oF ehall l go out ? 

Shell it be bonnet, of shall lt be hat, sir? 
State jour opinion ; I'm sadly in doubt, 

Shall Igo riding, of shall lL go walking 7 
Shall | aceept t*, or shall I refuse? 

Shall I etent, of shall I keep talking * 
ite your advice, pray: I canact well choose, 

Thus do ee pander to others’ opinions, 
Wearing the gar of Suctety’s slates ; 

Fashion's a tyrant, and «eare ber minions, 
Rebidag our Ufe of the freedom It craves. 


Geght | to vielt her, ought Ite cuther? 
Shall J tbe friendiv, of shall Ibe cold ? 
Bhall Lleok bold! + of peep through the shuotte r? 
Shall I give silver, of shall give gold? 
What efll he sald ff Letay from the dinner? 
W bat will be wald If Dom seen atthe ball? 
Will they preclain me «saint, or a sinner? 
It mot the former, Igo notat all. 
Ties do @e pander tecthers’ opinions, 
Wearing the garth of Suctety'’s slaves | 
ee atyrant, and we are her minions, 


Barw 
Robbing our life of the freedom it craves, 
Wh not go forward, andaunted, onfearing, 
[ding the thing that Islawtul and rigit? 


Caring bot «ho may be seeing or hearing, 
=) ennlog the dark ness, and courting the light. 
* Serel¥, If conectence forbear to uptraid as, 
Well may we laugh at the verdict of fools ; 
Good be our guide— for His service He made us— 
Not to tbe culed by the makers of rules, 
Paoder oe 
VW ear not the gar 
he tof Fachio 
Reb pot your lite 
A — 
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CHAPTER LXIL —[Continvuen. ] 


FPVAIS friend,” sat Mr. Ozanne curtly, 
‘was Gervys Lester,who lived pear you 
| for a time at Meriswood,.”’ 

“Yea”’ 

The answer was very jow, very satisfied, 
as Rt seemed, yet the grave eves were sill 
fixed questioning by upon his face, 

“You have heard, 1 think, how Wilfred 
Glenorris, being very ill,wrote to his father 
and to me, telling us be could not live, that 
that would prolmably be the last hour in 
which he might have power to write, and 
that the letters would be posted to us after 
bie death. 

“He addressed and sealed the letters, leav- 
ing them beside hin; and, when Gervys 
Lester went in and round bim alenping, he 
first despatched the letters, feeling sure Wil- 
fred had prepared them for the iuail just 
leaving. Then be took his place beside bis 
sick friend and uursed Lim like—— No, J 
won't say like a wouan, for T could pot say 
it of any woman belonging to ny lad—no, 
nor to Gervys Lester.”’ 

The girl did not break his significant 
pause, but her face was still in shadow, 

“Nursed him, Miss Glenorris, night and 
day, hopefully, quietly, cheerfully, Iam 
bot Inventing those terins for him, as 1 can 
show you.” 

“Bui 1 know,” she said, with a blush he 
could not see, “how it would be. 1 can 
quite understand.” 

“As lL once told you,” her companion re- 
surped, “that news of bis son's death broke 
the old Squire's heart. I telegraphed to 
Mr. Lester, begging for particulars—which 
request unust ave surprised hiin, as he bad 
no idea what the letters he posted intimated. 
In return, I heard what I bave told you of 
the letters, also how Wilfred lingered until 
the fourteenth of June, exactly eight days 
afer his tather, Do you follow ne, Miss 
Glenorris ?"' 

“Yea. And then—he died ?" 

“Then be died, and Lester sent ine word 
be would himself bring over and deliver to 
me all Wilfreu’s own papers, with those re- 
lating & his death. It wasiu July of last 
year that he did #0. He told me he had had 
business in Scotland to detain him first. He 
delivered the paper and told ine all l longed 
to bear of iny boy—except of what he bad 
saved bim from. 

“Lester didn’t tell that, but Wilfred did, 
in a letter be had written me at the very 
last, In his grateful generous way. Do I 
weary you, Miss Glenorris ?'"—for the girl 
had risen and moved impulsively towards 
him; bat, coilled, as it were, by his cold 
tone, 8L6 slowly resuined her seat and was 
waiting. 

“I bad for vears known, by Wilfred’s 
letters, of what Gervys Lester was to bit, 
and, when the report reached me that Mra. 
Gienorris had over-persuaded her husbard 
Inte making «a will in favor of young Pardy, 
I did think that, if any tan not a Glenorris 


~+ 





out be was young and strong, and he re- 


covered. Titake no newspapers, and, even 
when he asked ine to send for one,I did 
not, tor hs was not well enough to read. So 
it was long before he discovered—what 
nade him send for older newspapers and 
learn how vile ach was laid tobim. He 
a murderer! I could laugh even then—and 
did. 

“I couldn't keep him after that; but, 
when he returned to Meriswood, it was too 
late to defend himeelf in public, There was 
no one to prosecute, an! the man who slan- 
dered hiin had disap . To you, Mins 
Glenorris, be no doubt at once proved his 
innocence.”’ 

“To me?" said Joy, feverishly pushing 
the hatr froin ber temples, as she saw again 
the dim valley slope, and read that grave 
unspoken question in Gervys Lester's eyes, 
‘De you think —even you who hate ine, as 
I neo, and have every right to hate ine—lik- 
ing bhim—that he bad need to prove bis in- 
nocence to me? Do you think that for one 
moment 1 ever doubted it ?” 

“I nee,” said Mr. Ozanne—and it seemed 
difficult now w harden himscit against her; 
“but perhaps you did not say so, If you 
had, it might bave given bima tittle satis- 
faction while that vile whisper of guilt bov- 
ered about hin, There was no exonera- 
tion for him. That open verdict bad been 
condemnation, You must forgive ne that 
I know #0 typuch which be never told me, 
for I sat beside hiin in bisdeliriuus. Ll think 
I disoovered he had been in the sea the 
night before he lett Devon, and saved the 
life of some rash idiot, but he would no 
more bave told ine that than other things 
I was ovliged to bear and understand. 
And, it I had ever doubted before, I must 
have known him then, an upright, brave, 
and Lonest inan, incapable of 
faintest reflection of sucha crime as that 
which was, though I did not know Itt, then 
being imputed to him. 1 learned also min | 
he had remained near you and Merlswood, 
and what pain be Lad suffered in this proxi- 
nity to you.” 

“Yes, constant pain ; I saw it all. Ah me 
—ah me!" 

The touching misery of the girl's sudden 
ery brought a momentary diinness to Mr, 
Ozanne's round blue kindly eyes. 

‘When Lester came again to ine,""he said 
half turning away, “I learnt far, far 
inore.”’ 

“Then he did come to you again after- 
wards?" 

“Yes. When he had tried and failed to 
live down that hateful calutnny, and knew 
the trial could be no longer borne where 
all knew it,be came to meon his way. You, 
Miss Glenorris,’’he said,as soothingly as bis 
strong feeling against her would = perioit, 
“say you never could believe the lie ?”’ 

“1? she cried ; and then her voice fell 
very low, and ber tingers were locked very 


painfully together. “He would under- 
sland,” 
“You think that, if he knew you were 


here, and no longer owner of Merlswood, 
he would come back 7’ 

“TI think,’ she said, with intense earnest- 
ness, “that, if he knew now Lloved hiim,he 
would oome back."’ 

“Then it was,’’resuined Mr. Ozanne pres- 
ently, “that—not knowing how much he 
had in his illness betrayed to me—he told 
ine of knowing you and loving you. It was 
iu Australia tirst, where Wilfred did not 
choose to know you, because you were his 
heir-at-law. For that anu a reason of his own 
he would pot see you. 

“Lester loved you from the first, but he 
never sought you for his wife until you 
caine to England, Then,as ainan with but 
a mnoderate incoine, be was proud to win 
you. If you did not love him, he was—de- 
ceived, for your father said you did. He 
was anxious to leave you in Gervys Les 
ter’s care, knowing you would be penniless 
and that Lester loved vou. 

“Do [ pain you, Miss Gienorris, that you 
shrink at iny words? You shall judge 
whether he sought you for yourself alone, 
you see that I learnt too inuchin that) sad 
watch of inine. He tmarried you because 
he loved you, but the marriage nade you a 
rich mnan’s wife ; it secured wealth to vou, 
lifted you above even the possible toueh of 
poverty, such as was feared jor you. You 
understand ?"’ 

“No, he was never rich,’’ the girl faltered, 
her eyes shining in her pale tace, “But I 
believe now that he loved ine.”’ 

“When he caine back to you, after vour 
step-father’s death, and you told him of 
your inheritance, he betrayed so little as- 
tonishinent that you suspected he had 
known you were to be wealthy, and bad 
married you for that reason, Did it never 
strike you that he would have denied the 
accusation, and feigned this surprise, if he 
had really been tue fortune-hunter you 
thought him ?” 

“Ob, hush f"’ cried the girl, pierced to the 
heart by hearing her own base thoughts ut- 
tered to her tor the first time, 

But Mr. Ozanne went sternly on. 

“What you told him tauntingly (pray 
don’t iinagine he told ine this—itis what ] 
gathered when be knew nothing of my 


presence, for all he aiid of you was noble 
and generous, but I had heard him in his 
unconscivasness, and 80 I can speak plain- 
ly) was true. 

“Hehad known this wealth would come 


| to you if Wilfred Glenorris had Jett no will: 


wast) inberit the old place, it should bave 
been Woilfred's triema. Sut of course that 
Was not tor th mauV, 

“The kil lear 1 Lester was that 
De hed Lak« 1 ; ra np your 
perty He 1 ‘ 8 on Merisw 
t at was bie ti ‘ 
Afterwards | wus t , ri ‘ in 
uve. Last Juiv au i erview beand | bad | 
arranged together had W be postponed for 


Miss Neleon's wedding,ani!, on the day fol- 
lowing that, be caine to Exmarsh and tej] 
ili. 

“For weeks | almost despaired of Lis life; 


but he did net act with Lhe motive you im- 
puted? Ge Lit, lor Cte property you 

[> poems ? was bis, y I Sitbissec] 

ir i id 1 CAIne a I at r “A | a 
Bure t > apey }' ile Lis | . s 10, “ 
ri} Ss. 


“Ob, Mias Glenorria, I did not intend to 
startie youso! I'm a clumsy bungler, or I 
should tell you all this differently, Forgive 
me! It was bis property you claimed and 


beld—#o worthily,let us say, as be usd the } from biim inerely 


even the | 
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term himeelf in speaking of you—until you 
found that — and insane will, and lett 
his place for Norman Pardy to fill. Now it 
is thine indeed for me to speak. My lad was 
grateful, and bequeathed all of which be 
should die possessed to bis true friend Ger- 


vys Lester. 
“Mins Glenorris”—soft!y, for the girl had 


tallen to her knees beside the table and had 
hidden really’ now the troubled face she had 
tried #0 long to keep in shadow—"Wilfred | 
was ao alraid of being influenced by Lester 
against this step that he never told) bim; 
and, after his death, Mr. Lester found the 





will, with a letter entreating bin & take his | 


place at Meriswood. 


“And this will isthe legal one, because 
Wiltred’outlived bis tather just eight days. | 


Right was done by my lac,even if Norman | 


Purdy bad not been in the question. — For, 
let bis next-of-kin be whom it would, he 
had a right t> leave all he chose to the man 
who had saved him frou worse than death. 
I did not know this even when Lester caine 
to ine the second time, for he only told me 
as it they were his last words, what to doin 
case of his death, or anything occurring to 
disturb you at Meriswoud. 


“I was to open a certain packet he left | , 
| shall not bein his way. 


withme. Something did, as you know, oc- 
cur to disturb you at Meriswood, and I 
opened the packet and found Wilfred’s will 


else though all my life—only forgiveness, 
without kindness, or sywpathy,or true 
love.”’ 


“You would not be with him when he 


longed for you,” Mr, Ozanne remarked, 
looking away again,afraid of being softened 


by 


meeting the beautiful sad eves. 
I would not. But, in my long si- 


“No, 


lence and solitade, I have grown to care— 
' go much that 1—1 feel 
even die without a word from bim. I think 
he is life to me, and if be—stays———” 


as if I could not 


“No, no,” said M,. Ozanne, a little huski- 


ly, as he walked to the window, and, after 
looking out fora minute,walked back with- 
outa glance atthe face which made the 


words so pathetic. ‘This farm is still yours, 
I believe, Miss Glenorris, in spite of that 
will ?” | 
“When Gervys comes home,” said the 
girl dreamily—‘thome — to Merlswood— 
there will be such rejoicing for him as no 
Glenorris ever won. There will be no want 
ot heart in the welcome given to him, Ob, 
such gladness they will show for him, for 
they must love him! Who could care for 
ny coming ? But for bisall the courtry 
will rejoice. They will know that Meris- 
wood never had such a master before. I 
I shall be here. I 


| have no partin his happiness, How soon 


and his own, and a letter to me telling the 


secret Lester would never have divulged so 
long as you held bis property undisputed. 
Ifthe need arose for me toopen it,he wrote, 
I was & prove the marriage,that,«s his wife, 
you might hold Meriswood beyond dispute 
by his will. 

“#1 believe he thought only of his death, 
not of anv other will to fortheoming ; 
and now for your sake only bavel revealed 
the secret winich for your own sake only 
he had kept. 
by.” 

“To prove,” she said, with eyes whose 
gladness looked a little pitiful, “that it is his 
—all his.” 

The little clergyman gazed at her steadi- 
ly. If he lad at first suspected that she re- 
joiced in Lester's possessing this wealth be- 
cause it must needs be hers, tae suspicion 
could be but momentary, and the inflexi- 
bility of his manner could Le mainiained 
only by an effort. 

“To prove it was all his.” 

“Will he return te you soon ?” 

“Tc me? No,T wish w gracious he would 

She knew quite well that the note of ten- 
derness in his voice was not for ber; but 
she did not know how it touched him to See 
that, in her huinility, sue never dreamed of 
Gervys Lester returning to her. 

“No, be will pot return tome. He was 
anxious to get away and go to the other side 
of the world, Naturally te wanted to get 
away,” continued Mr. Ozanne, 


be 





nervousness, 

“Why, Miss Glenorris,this house actual!yv 
rocks in the storm! I should have thought 
the tors sheltered it. What weather! Nat- 
urally, a8 I say, ainan would want to get 
pretty faraway in such a ciwe—to put a 
hemisphere, say, between himself and 
those who could think such a crime  possi- 
ble wo him. But be bad notthe money to 
waste.” 

“Hush !’ she cried. “1 cannot bear it. He 
wanting money,and 1 keeping his !"’ 

“But I believe you had clearly deimon- 
strated,”’ remarked? Mr. Ozanne, with per- 
haps unconscious cruelty, “that, in your 
opinion,’t was not his. He coald,of course, 
eusily have borrowed on Wiltred’s will; 
but that was the secret which he kept for 
you.” 

“And so,"’ she said, with a smile more sad 
than tears, ‘‘to be kind to ine,he went away 
fromine. Buthe would have stayed if I 
had spoken, and I thought I would to-mor- 
row. I remnember. And to-inorrow it was 
too late," 

“And so,” announced Mr. Ozanne dully, 
“he fully determined to enlist for active 
service,”’ 

“Yes?” said the girl. ‘He was a soldier 
before, and he was tond of it. A true sol- 
dier! So kind too! I’ve often heard how 


| the men loved bim,”’ 


“[ tried to prevent it,” continued tie 
clergy inan—unmoved—tor he did Lot read 
the sadness of thisdefiant bravery—‘‘for it 
was asif Wilfred haa told ime be would 
stoop to be a private soldier.” 

“Not stoop.”’ corrected Joy; and a strange 
feeling flushed across Mr. Ozanne’s mind, 
which he remembered only atterwards,that 
there were some soldiers’ wives as brave as 
Soidiers, ‘“Gervys would not stoop. He 
would sulll be the gentleman he is. It 
would not change him. 


I have next t see Mr. Ked- | 


can he be home ?”’ 

“You must not forget,” Mr. Ozanne put 
in very quietly, ‘that Death is busy just 
now,”’ 

“Death busy !” she cried; and he was 
positively startled by the chan tone. 
**No, no; Death is not busy now. I’ve often 
and often wished he were.” 

“Ilush !’ the clergyman said, 80 solemn- 
ly that her bright perplexed gaze grew a 
little awed. “Shall I tell you more about 
it ?°’ 

“Of my husband ? Yes, please, if you 
have patience with me.’’ 

“I should be a brute if I bad no patience 
for that,”’ he said, littie thinking how soon 
he should hate bimself for baving coldly 
inet the eves that looked so feverisbly- brill- 
jant in the young wan face. “You will read 
about it presently ; so I need very little,and 
know very little to say. We shall know 
more presently. A comrade fell from bis 
horse, and Lester stopped and found the 
man bad tainted. 

“Tc was only another private like himself 
—a common soldier, as we understand, and 
we understand it all so well! He had avery 
trifling distance to nove him ; but,while be 


, did it, he was shot. What does ashot more 


or less signify in our rank and file? He 
carried the nan that little distance,’”’ Mr. 


| Ozanne went on, looking intently at the girl 


moving | 


about as he spoke with quite unwonted | 
| Self upon his bead. He sprang up, bowed 





as she still stood opposite to him, no cry 
passing ber lips. 

“It is the way of soune men. I remember 
being ht a circus once when one of the gym- 
nasts—only a clowh, anda mere boy—tell 
from a rope, where he was balaacing him- 


with a sinile to the spectators all round the 
ring, and ran away iightly, just as he had 
been accustoi.ed to do,but, dying as he did 
so. A doetor told me the fall fad killed 
him, that he was, as it were, dead when he 
rose and siniled and ran.”’ 

“How terrible 1!’ said the girl, shivering 
as she stood, yet with that bravery in ber 
waiting questioning eyes. ‘Was Gervys 
hurt?” 

“He bore the man to safety,” answered 
Mr. Ozanne, then could not help a inomen- 
tary pause. “But it is rot likely that,when 
a bullet enters a man’s neck,it does no mis- 
ciief.’’ 

“No,” she said gently,with a dazed smile 
Mr. Ozanne could not interpret. Theu she 
was Silent, waiting again. 

“Itwould kill any man,” he remarked 
huskily. ‘*But yeu never cared.”’ 

_ “You have every rightin the world to say 
it.” 

The girl drew ber breath with pain, look- 
ing beyond bim,with wide bewildered eyes 
and a puckered look in the white forehead 
from which all the hair was pushed so fev- 
erishly. 

“Gervys thinks 80 too, But I can tell him 
wee for they will send him home if he—is 

urt.”’ 

‘But it killed him.” 

Tie unwilling words were spoken very 

ently ; yet, before they were tully uttered 
Mr. Ozanne had started forward and thrown 
one arm about the girl, who, a moment be- 
fore, had sto~d opposite to him with that sad 
brave, questioning gaze. 

“Did you think I was falling? Oh, no, I 
never faint—indeed—thank you ! I seemed 
for a moment as it I were going to fall ; but 
I never did. Then you say—Gervys— 


| died ?”” 


But, vow that I do | 


not hold all he possesses, why does he stay? | 
| Why,” she faltered, again lilting her hands 


to her temples,while ber companion looked 
away again lest he should soften toward 


_ her, “when he owns so much, 1s he fight- 


} 


ing, and Ise lonely? I—know’’—with 2 
sudden humility new to the clergyman, 
even in his wide experience of souls; “and 
I must have the memory of that to suffer. 
Is it worse to be away and brave and bla:ne- 
less 2? Oh, you can never—never under- 
stand !”" 


“No,” was the alinost kind reply; “we 


nuderstand so little of each other, after all. 
read deeply as we nay. I wished hiin to 
tell you he was going but would not. 
And [ daresay Was rig 

“Yes “A the girl ventiv, “be was right 


ne 


ATRIOS OED . t a private’s w vw 


~ 


i they have & et wus 


“Tt de 
quietness 
tnatter, though ?”’ 

“So much it matters,” sne said, “that I 
would go with him over the world to win 
lorgiveness — nothing | 


‘pends,”” he ar 


He Cibrtigh, 


swerei). 


resenting the 
Leartl eas. “Wiat 





And, with that word, she really fell. 

But Mr. Ozanne was in time, and held 
her,gazing with painfal doubt on the closed 
eyes. Ought be to lay Ler down and cali for 
assistance, or would she wish—— 

Betore be could make up his mind, her 
eves were opened fully on his anxious face 
and she stood up, steadying herseif by the 
table. 

“You thought I tainted ?” she said, again 
with the wan dazed smile he could not bear 
to see. “Oh, no; I aim quite weil !” 

“I was a brute !”’ he cried. 

“No, you have been very kind to me— 
very patient with me, tor you never liked 
ine, though you tried, because I ain a Gien- 


<a I tried to distike you,but I couldn’t. 
have been trying even this 1 ornis ) 

| uldn’t, bec. use you are his iene 7 

inked vou in ocart for every we rd 

Saini of him. You are St t 1 SO 

ri lislike you, even ugu- j 


tried 7’’ 


++] wish to Heaven you would!” cried the 


restless little clergyman, blaining hiiuseit 
, hotiy now, and w 
down in this defiance of her inisery, 


ishing she would break 
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“It ls tov Late now to teil him how I loved¢, | 
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bim. But he may know. No,don’'t 
be afraid ; I shall not faint. I do not de- 
se: Ve your care, or thought, or any one’s 
It isn’t as if it were only my own life that I 
wrecked. It was his too. Both wrecked 
by my own band! If I could only Lave 
bad one word of torgiveness, one look trom 
his dear eyes—only one! Ani it 1s too late 
pow! But—— Ah me, if I had one kind 
word of my own w remember, or one kind 
act! Justone memory of haying been— 
what I ought to have been tw him! Bui I 
mever was, never! And now, without one 
memory, I bave all iny life to live! J——~— 
Was I going totall? You are still kind, 


you must hate n.e so. You cannot | 


though 
lorgive the wrong I have done !”’ 

“I'm a doit and a wretch to have broken 
it to you so!” exclai-ned Mr. Ozanne, terri- 
bly alarmed to see the struggle she was 
making in the misery of ber remorse. ‘| 
amabrute! Why couldn't! see? Why 
doesn’t aman know bv instinct what to 
do? Don't believe anvthing, Miss Gien- 
orris, don’t, I pray vou! What dol know, 
afterall? Nothing, nothing! I only tell 
you what an idiot out there wrote to his mo- 
ther in my parish, and the lunatic wother 
read to me. 

“It's a blunder ; I’m sure it’s all a talse- 
hood. It is certain to be a pure fiction,” he 
went on,boldly and recklessly mendaciwus. 
“I made the worst of it, like a heathen, just 
to punish you! Wretch that I am, and tool 
too, and worse! Itis, I aim quite sure, all 
a falsehvod, Miss Glenorris. The si:mpieton 
only tried to till up a letter. He had nuth- 
ing in his ewpty bead ; so he made that ail 
up. 

“Besides,” more and more wildy, “he 
only said Private Lester had been shot; and 
I positively knew a man who was shot just 
the sane, the bullet passing right through 
his neck, penetrating all the thickness,and 





| You not only gave me no encouragement, 


coming out on the opposite side—it couldn't | 


do more, could i: 7—and he ia as weil as 
ever—better and stronger. He was a deli- 
cate inan before,oiten iil, and now he never 
is. And there isn’t even a mark—there 
isn’tindeed. So you see a bullet more or 
less is quite a baruless thing to have in the 
neck.”’ 


than once, as you knew, refused my hand. 


| that I was determined to win you if I could, 


“You are very kind,” said Joy, “trying | 
to cheer me. But I must bear it sometime. | 


He fell”’—as she spoke, she looked into her 
companion’s face with the same sad siuile, 
“in rescuing apother. I will not think of 
what great happiness he could have given 
by rr ste 

“It was all my fault that he never knew, 
and I more than deserve this; but 1 will 
remember that no man ca2 do more than 
die for a fellow-man. Thank you for trying 
to comfort me. I[ am not going to frighten 
you again. 1 - 

His tace,in its deepening alarm,}-ad faded 
away from ber eyes, and she bad fallea at 
last, in utter and merciful unconscious- 
ness. 








CHAPTER LXIII. 


IR HUSSAY, will you excuse my say- 
ing a few words to you before my cous- 
in comes in? Miss Beton is purposely 

detaining her for a minute, while I come to 
beg you to be prepared for the great change 
in her, and to please betray no surprise 
when you find ber looking very ill.” 
“Ought I not to have come, Miss Kien- 
on ?” inquired the Baronet anxivusiy. ~I 


| not even see ber. 


assure you I had no idea Miss Glenorris | 


was ill.” 

“Nor does she seein to have,” return- 
ed Anne, ber eves fast filling as she spoke, 
“though she——— Sir Hussay’’—hastily, 
asshe heard approaching footsteps—-yuu 
will remember 7?" 

He had barely time to assure her she 
could trust bim before Joy entered the 
room. But,though she greeted bim almost 
in her old glad way, and though he hai 
Miss Kienon’s request fresh in his mind,he 
found that he was in nu way prepared for 
the change in one whom he had last seen 89 
lovely and so bright at that ball be had 
given solely for the purpose of winning her 
presence in his Castile. 

Miss Kienon’s adunonition seeined to bave 
been throw. away, for bis face revealed in 
an instant that he was overcome by the 
change in this girl whom he had sought so 
judetatigably and come to-day to see in real 
rejoicing. 

Without a word in his voluntary rever- 
ence for that indefinable change which to 
see ov a face we love is assuredly the bitter- 
ness of death—be drupped upon one knee, 
and kissed the sweet band she gave hiim ; 
then he steud luoking «at ber in anxious 
scrutiny. E 

“I aim so glad to see you, Sir Hussay— 
even here !” 

“I—I fear you are not well enough to see 
me—any Visitor,” be answered gently. “I 
assure you I did nut knuw. I will gu back 
and come again.” 

“J am not ill,’’sbe said,for a moment lay- 
ing her band upon ber forehead, ‘and I am 
& glad to speak to you. I want to ask you 
to lorgrve me. I want to be true at last, as 
far as I can, alter ny long deceit.” 

“Forgive you! I wisi I bad anything to 
forgive!’ be cried, with upreasoning 
chivalry. ; 

“You have indeed,” she said, “for I let 
you care fur me whiieI was Gervys Les- 
ter’s wile.”’ 


At her last word the healthy color sud- 
deniy forsuok bis tace. He looked around 
for Anne Kieson, as if mutely asking 
whether this were an haliucinat n 1 
illinessw which wae sO sadiy appar 
Anne was nolouger in the roou. Sv he Se 
BPSeci: | 6Ba, bis aris iviged, at 1 BS ta 
bent while the iron entered inw L565 
soul. 

“You cannot forgive me?” she ssked 


wistfully. “I cannot expect it; I do nut 
deserve it. But you will let me just tell you 


' could not refuse to lupeh, or indeed avvuid 





—— 





the simple truth, 

— a pi th, alter my very long decep- 
ME than ag = ber brief narrative he 
rrupted r irrepressible compaasi« 
though still be bad nut mastered bbltneelf to 

speak calimiy to her. 

“Tell ine another time,” he urged. “1 
will come again right soon, when you are 
better 


“Yes, I shall be better soon,” she said, 
with almost the lovely simile of old days, “I 
ain so glad to have told you. It cannet now 
bumil Gervys for new tell you 
I am bis wife unworthy as I am. It is too 
late. If he bad lived, I would bave been 
silent ; but he is deal." 

“UCnworthy! It is he and I who are un- 
worthy !" Sir Hussay interrupted, not quite 
= what he meautjouly wishi:g to spare 

r. 

“Sir Hussy,” she said, “will you please 
always remember that your trieundship was 
one of my pleasures at Merlswoud? Ifagain 
ituay be a girl who will prove to be its 
owner, I can wish her no truer fried. i 
was Mr. Glenorris’s heir ; but now Merls- 
wood will belong to the heir of Gervys Les- 
ter.” 

“It will be your own,” asserted the 
Baronet contidently—but he knew quite 
well what she meant, and it was impossible 
for bim to coutradict her inore explicitly— 
“vour own, | rejoice to say !"’ be repeated. 
Then be paused, for, though he felt he bad 
Stayed as long as he ought, he bad not 
uttered one of the couipassionate thoughts 
that filled his heart. 

“Miss Glenorris,” he said, standing at the 
window, distinguishing nothing of the cold 
dead landscape, but looking vaguely into 
the air, so thick with coming talls of snow, 
“Il ought not tw let you forget that you 
always tried t» prevent iny wooing you. 


but you positively repulsed ime, and more 


It ~as my own fault that I persisted in the 
teeth of this discourage:ment,and would not 
accept your rejection. Pray don’t forget 


No coldness or indiflerence of yours repelled 
we. Youdidtry. Don't forget that!’ 
With these words be wouid bave left her; 
but Joy was not in all things changed from 
the Joy Glenorris of old tine,and Sir Hussy 


with her, when 


conversing alinost mow d 
y made the effurt 


she herself so successful 
to entertain him, 

Miss Kieron bad expected him to be 
moved after this farewei]—through which 





he reiterated. with suspicious frequency, his 
Intention of coming again seon,but she was 
net prepared for his passing her as if he did 
He pulled bimselt up| 


when she spoke, and then was ylad to | 


question her; and it was almost an hour | 


befure Anne returned to Miss Beton and 
Joy. 
“Lady Vickery wantstocome and see | 


you,Joy,” she said as cheerily as she could; 


“but Sir Hussay has decided not bring ber | 


yet.” 

“No, not yet,” assented the girl, gently. 
“Lady Vickery was always kind to me, and 
you will give her my love; but she could 
not like Ravenstor’’—with a shudder. 

“It seems to me, my dear, that Ravenstor | 
is to become a centre of attraction now you | 
are here. Everybody will be coming— | 
everybody!" reiterated Miss Beton, blushing 
in amanner unaccountable to those who 
were not aware of the urgent letter she had 
the day belure despatened to Dectur Cal- | 
nad v. 

“Just look at those two little brown | 
larks,”’ said Juy, from her place at the 
window, shaking her head at the idea of 
anyone coming to Ravenstor; “they are 
fighting for the same crust, while baif a 
dozen lie untouched around then. Why 
not take one each ?"’ 

“Why not? echoed Miss Beton, watching 
the .itt'e flock of birds quarreling over the | 
bread Joy bad thrown out, sighing as she 
did so, 

The unconscious sigh was for her own 
cottage, and the birds she fed daily, and 
Fiip, who barked at them with a rampant 
yet forbearing jealousy; but, though Joy 
beard the sigh, aud in ber quick sympathy 
fully understood it, she bad proved that all 
efforts of bers were vain to induce Miss 
Beton to return yet. 

“Will the cold bere kill the birds?’’ Joy 
asked, watching them, while she wondered 
how long it would be before her friends 
would be free to leave Ravenstor. “I 
wonder whether any of them bope it will.« 
You wou't forget’—putting her baad to ber | 
head, with a smile which did not seem Ww 
reach: ber companions, just as the cold gleam 
from the pale wintry sun did not seem to 
reach anytuing on earth—“that there ia a 
lich patu—didn't they call it so?—on the 
moor, hept in good order for funerais, s 
that,if the suow is deep,there is no difficulty? 
It was a kind thougist and agood work from 
those kind monks. Or it was only 1 who — 
beard it? I—forget.” 

Listen 1’ pa Anne, glad of an excuse 
for disappearing just ¢@ien. **There’s an 
arrival, I du beiieve.”’ 

She was right; and this was the one Visitor 
Anne bad longed tor, and Miss Beton bad 
writtea for. Doctor Calinady bad come off 
at once, without allowing his wife time to 
make up ber mind whether she dared ven- 
ture to intrude on Joy, but leaving Ler & 


write to ber wother and brother the news 
bevy were 80 anxious W& Lear. 

UG jae k i¢ I said Doctor (‘azltmady 
4 Anoe had imade bin lak ‘ 

and 4 4 ane s 
4 1 i grat al ry g 

rm tie jae eVen r that one night ‘Let 
Miss Glenorris imagine I only drove over 


because I bad at last ascertained ber address, | 


and because all Charlotte's people are s» 
hankering after newsof her. 


though 


Don’t distress | 


ber with any notion that I have come in a 
professional capacity. Better not. She is 
up and about, is sie ?"’ 

“Yes, and never speaks of being iI!, only 
of leaving us. It is the unbroken sleepless. 
ness that nakes us so—nervous."’ 

at itn reor, Sy ay. what abe will 
D er strep to fight pst.’ 

“Brain-fever ae tied 

“Yes; and what wonder, after all you 
have told me? By-the-way,"” he added, his 
tone changing in her marked silence, though 
he had not ra his eyes to reach ber face, 
“Mix Beton told me of that viilain’s threat- 
ening Miss Glenorris, at the inoment of his 
arrest,to divulge whai she wished to conceal 
in ber past life. I want ber to know she 
need have no fear. I went tosee the scamp, 
with Johnson, and we soon settled that; 
though it would have been just the same it 
we hadn't 

“Ita rs that he had managed to hear 
of Miss Glenorris’ marriage froin one of the 
witnesses, and he has probably for a loug 
time thought the day might come for him to 
trade upon this knowledge, when certain 
iittie plans of his own should no longer 

vent his showing himself at Merlsawood, 
Itis obvious that he had a want of confidence 
in Miss Glenorris’ willingness to be intimid- 
ated,so,concealing this fact, be in the mean- 
time wrang money,as the price of a promise 
not to annoy Miss Glenorris,!rom Mr. Lester, 
who probably had reason to doubt ber in- 
diflerence to the fact beivg made public 
property. 

“When he was so unexpectedly arrested, 
he made a final eflort—being the nan be is 
—but her easy assurance that she wished all 
told nonplussed the rascal. He was not 
accustomed gratuitously to tell, or keep un- 
told, anything. He fancied at the moment 
that it would unprofitable to intimidate 
her; when he found it would not be so, he 
lost bis desire. Yon will mention this to 
Miss ‘(jlenorris in your own wise time. 
Now may I go to her?”’ 

But Joy had beard of Doctor Calinady's 
arrival, and just then came eagerly to 
welcome hin,and to ask alter all the friends 
whose memory was so dear to ber. 

Fortunately his lowered eyes revealed 
none of the uneasiness Miss Beton had 
feared Ww see, yet the change in Joy Glenor- 
ris revealed more to him than it oould to 
anyone. In his apprehension he burried 
through the news she won froin hii, and 
then sternly ordered her to bed. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


rYOFTLY, tender! y—al most regretfully, it 

seeined—the snow fell around the old 

farm, which yet, in this seemingly 
dreary isolation, knew uno loneliness like 
thatof autumn. All was still and white 
without, as if po harsh footsteps could 
disturb it, while within there were the 
terrible lite and ceaseless wakefulness, with 
the unnatural mingling of day and nigbt, 
belonging to a sick house, 

The snow fell lightly and slowly, and, 
it lingered ainst the window- 
panes, it was with fairy gentleness, never 
hopeding the light,doing nuthing to darken 
the glooinv house, 

It lay gently on the rank grass, and the 
very deepest drift was ouly « line beneath 
the low stone wall. Its touch was soft and 
filisy on each tiny twig, and it hung like 
beautiful white moss on the bare branches 
ot the old oaks. But, while the scene 
without was so stilly"fair, the girl who had 
braved the loneiiness and terror here alone 
lav fighting unconsciously for her life, 
“Uneo-nsciously,"’ Anne Kienon said; but 
Doctor Calimady asked who was to say this 
was notthe most acute and terrible ct ail 
consciousness ? 

Doctor Calinady bad telegrapbed to his 
assistants and t a brother-pbysician in 
Torquay, and had established himself, as it 
seemed, in the farm, though bour by hour 
he p stponed making any definite arrange- 
nents which would convince others be was 
staying were than through the passing day. 
Yet who could take his place? And how 
oould the girl,io Ler suftering,be lett to the 
vply partial benefit of any doctor’s occasion- 
al visits, while through the long hours olf the 
long hours of tine dave and nights no sleep 
Visited the wandering fevered eyes? 

It was asad and silent house—silent, at 
least, save for the broken, wild, and bewild- 
ered words which so pathetically broke its 
silence—sometimes piteously entreating, 
and Sometimes still inore piteously wuirth- 
ful. 

Though there was no near relative with 
the sick girl, the devotion of those friends 
who were beside was untiring. Miss Beton, 
in ber gentle tearful way, bad bope enough 
tw make her as useful as if she bad been 


| robust instead of frail. Anne Kienon,watch- 


ful and reticen.,was Doctor Calinady’s right 
band. 

Wondering now and then, in bis keen 
way, over a certain peaceful-look ber face 
had never worn in old times, it dawned 
upen him that, for all the sorrow in her 
heart, there was gratitude there also for the 
certainty of being useful to anyone—a new 
consciousness of Leing for the first time in 
ber life necessary to one she loved. But 
she herself was not aware of this one ray of 
light shining across the darkness of her 
intense, yet never ullered, fear. 

Ractel, faithful, stolid, sensible, was again 
ju attendance. Nothing could have kept 


her vack when she once learned where 
Miss Glenorris was; but Lady Vickery had 
jeed no wish to keep her back,and 8 she 
ad gone at . Ravenstor, though too 
rtiat wiad pretty greet g sie had 
guited A, aulicipaling irutu ner young 

s+ _ Tes, 


Mr. Johnson seemed to be perpetually at 
hand in the vid far, and it was a great 
relief to everyone to feel him near. But 
ro one ever asked whether business brought 





| These birds have the 


— 


hiin or delayed him, for they seemed to 
fancy he inight disappear if brougift face to 
face with any explanation. 

Then one day Mr. Oz:nne caine to Raven. 
stor, and, after sitting with bis face bowed 
in his bands while Miss Beton kindly told 
bin all, be burst into tears like a obild. 

And once there cune a hard brief ta 
upon the door at the back of the heuse,and, 
when the housekeeper opened it. there stood 
Bruobilda Chick, lank aod upright, in- 
quiring eee withal as If she cared 
what answer should gain—alter the irl 
whose illness she had certainly done ber 

her worst—to bring about. 

More than once Sir Hussay Vickery rode 
to Ravenstor, but he ask to see only 
Doctor Calmady, and avoided both Miss 
Beton and Anue. After afew words with 
the as ne necessity for clonk - 
ing bis irrepreasibie an xiety—he would ride 
away again, sombre and depressed, 

So the weary bours went on,marked oniv 
by the inonotonous pace of the clock-hande, 
never by any change to hope for those sad 
watchers. Upon the wide excited eyes no 
pitying sleep would fall, though sometimes 
the girl would lie for hours still and silent, 
her gaze following the figures in the rooin 
alinost as if she knew them. The piysician 
was aware she did not, and the other 
watchers understood it too, when suddenly 
she would start up, restless and agitated, 
speaking #0 rapidly and unceasing|ly that 
even the listeners were wearie’. At such 
times Miss Heton’s tearful glance would 
sometimes ask Doctor Calmady the ques 
tions ber lips could never frame, and he— 
waiting in vain for the healing touch of 
sleep—ouuld wake no answer. 

[TO BK CONTINURD.] 
_— 2. ee 

W HALEBONE.—The market price of ba- 
leen is exceeding: y variable, depending on 
the fashion of the day. It is not so valu- 
able now as used to be the case sone years 
ago, steel having superseded it for many 
fo ae op The price tay range from &2,- 

to $4,000 a ton, and a good whale ought 
w produce about two tons. 

In 1814 a single vessel sold ber cargo of 
baleen and oil for $0,000, but such times 
are not likely toreturn. Mineral oils have 
now supplanted train oils for inany r- 

mes,and perpetual hunting has diimin- 

ved the numbers as wel! as the size of the 
whates, no animal having a chanoe of at- 
taining its full dimensions befure it is har- 
pooned. 

Often nowadaysa whaling ship returns 
“clean’’—that is, without having captured a 
single whale, so that, what with the less- 
ened and diminished nuinbers and 
dimensions of the ani:nals, whaling has be- 
come almost a lottery instead of a solid in- 
vestinent of capital, and few ship-owners 
care © run such a risk. 

Furnished with its wondertal horny 
sieve,the Greenland whale has no difficulty 
in procuring its food. With mouth more or 
less open, it switns backward and forward 
through the shoals of the Clio, which mostly 
are found nea: the surface. The water es- 
capes freely between the borny plates ani 
lining fringe, while the animais are de- 
tained within the cage. When it wishes to 
swallow the prey which it bas caught, it 
eowploys its tongue, which is rot less re- 
markable than the rest of the whaile’s struc- 
ture, 

The tongue is not free except at the base, 
as with the mammals generally, so that it is 
impossible forthe animal t protrude its 
tongue from its mouth. The tongue is 
fixed by nearly the whole of its edge, so 
that it can only be protruded in one direc- 
tion—upward. 

“I once,’”’ saysan English scientist, “had 
au opportunity of examining the tongue of 
asinall baleen whale which bad been cast 
ashore. It was of great size, simeoth on the 
suriace, and | could not belp thinking that 
it was verv like a soft, well-stuffec pin- 
cushion. I pressed upon its centre with my 
fingers, and found thata pitt was formed 
whic rapidly filled with oil. Then I tok 
a haminer and pressed the head of it on the 
tongue. The pit formed by the pressure be- 


caine deeper and larger, and filled so fast 
with oil that not only was the whole of the 
haminwer subinerged in the of, but my 


hand and wrist also, The ignorance which 
prevailed in former days on this subject is 
ainusingly exemplified in the old document 
which coustituted the whale a royal ‘fish:’ 
‘The king bitnselt shall have the bew! and 
body tomake oy! and other thinys,and the 
queen the tay! t make whalebone tor ber 
royal veatinents.’ "’ 
——_ — i © - ~_— 

HUNTING THE ConvoR.—The bunting 
of condors has been a regular business in 
the Andes inountains tnany years, and the 
natives bave waie some money at it, but 
like all the vulture family, the oundor 
grows suspicious and wary frow contact 
with inaukind, and it has yrown to know 
and fear a gun, ® that it is next to iuipossi- 
ble to get within gunshot of one. Snares 
are now the only means by which condors 
inay be taken with any certainty, and 
they have learned t look out for thein. 
west woudertul 
powers of vision and flight of any living 
creature of the air. Perched on mountain 
peaks above the clouda, they watch the 
traiis which mules and llamas follow with 
their burdens thousands o! feet below 
them. 


These birds hatch thair young ainong the 


snow-covered crags ofthe Andes, soine- 
tines 12,000 feet ath ve the sea, and t bird 
bas beem seen at an ait le oil 2) OO feet. 
Once in a great while y nay bear nT 
hunter DOIG ef ly t sha ef + 
ing places ainong tiiesé crags ar f 
conder nests, as the cagture aug or 
the eggs is as proiitabie as Killing &@ grown 
bird, but such explvits are few and far 
between. 
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THE SATURDAY 








BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSOR. 





Whee mind and bo'y at the twilight's close, 
Feri labor's pein and sigh for eweet repose, 
Biceps gracious bounty we most gladly woo, 
That she may raise the epirit's strength anew; 
And from her feast we rise refreshed and gay, 
To face the duties of the next-born dar. 


The stricken one spent by Gieease and pain, 
ON longs to siember ia Death's still domain, 
And in the ellent grave ma) rest and sleep, 
Till the last sammons bid him wake and leap— 
Revulit ane nor prone to fell decay, 

To meet the mandates of the Judgment day. 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER LXXII. 
WOUING UPSIDE DOWN. 


HE days glided on as they glide even 
with those who suffer mostaud Range’s 
fever, with the acoumpanying delirium 

es abated. 

iis arm knit ether healthily and well 

and after two or three atteinpts to gain the 
doctor's sympathy when he called,and to 
get bin to see that there was insanity iv the 
patient, Kange gave it up as a hopeless cane, 
and sulienly submitted to his presence 
when he came. 

“One would think that a medical man or 
asurgeon could sat once detect a inan’s 
state, argued Range, as he ast at bis win- 
dow with bis arin ina sling, bis gm 
amusements being a Pyramus and Thisbe 
chat with Jane through the wali,the watcb- 
ing of the trickimakers beginning their an- 
nual attack upon tue clay, and the progress 
of bw birds, 

Hw trifling with the birds took him back 
to Brackiey, and the inany bappy da be 
had passed there in the society of Judith 
Nesbitt. 

“If « were not for these thin they 
would drive me mad,” he said to bitmeelf. 
“They would like to inake ine iinbecile 80 
that [ should give way and sign what they 
lime; but never! I'll keep myself sane in 
spite of them.”’ 

Jaue was always ready to give him pins 
alter he had taken asolemn oath she dic 
tated that be would notdo anytuing with 
thein to Lis juggler vein. 

This was one worning when be was rapid- 
ly getting the better of the injury to his 
aria, and the girl was busy in the dining- 
room. 

“What, tae tuink I wantto kill my- 
sell T° be said. 

Jane nodded. 

“i've bheerd as tnad people do sich 
things,” she said, standing by the bedside 
leaning upon ber brvom, an ing down 
at bim contemplatively. “How lovely 
your bair is coming again about the ears !"’ 

“Nonsense! Jane; and I'm not inad. How 
many times am I to tell you ?”’ 

“Ab! but you are, sir; you don’t know 
how you go on sometimes, There's tour pins 
I've stuck in the wwattress where you can 
fund ‘em."’ 

Kange stared at ber ina horrified way, 
doubting Limself, and wondering whether 
there were times when hie long contine- 
inent made bim lose his self-control, 

* Yea, sir, that's just how you look then,"’ 
continued Jane; ‘but,’ she said, with a 
weak laugh, and undulating from top to toe 
assie rubbed ber rightear on ber sloul- 
der, “1 shouldn't mind. I koow you 
wouldn't burt ine.”’ 

“Hurt you, no; of course not,” said 
Range, uneasily. 

“I hope they won't cut off your hair 
again,’ said Jane, with a sigh. 

“i wish you'd leave iny bair alone,” said 
Range, graveiv. Then, sharply, and angry 
with hi:seif the while for making friends 
With this girl, but excusing himselfon the 
piea (hat be musttalk to someone, he ex- 
claimed, “Well, when are you going to 
uuarry lmaac 7"' 

“Never !"' said Jane, with a thump of the 
broom on the floor, “l'm not going to 
marry him."’ 

She siuspered again, and stood staring at 
the prisoner. 

“I may, Mrs. Range is ‘orrid jealous of 
me. e 
“Ie she?’ 

“Yes; she's always watching me, and I 
know she'd send me away,only she’s afraid 
I should talk. She'sa ‘orrid wicked wo- 
man, that she is, and if she comes up here 
again to watch you I shall tell her of it. I 
won't bave it! It's a shame !"’ 

“Why, what do you mean ?” ened Range 
sharpiv. 

“Ou! you know,''simpered the poor girl. 
“Imay, [said I wouldn't help you to get 
away.” 

“Yes—you did!" cried Range, panting 
freeiv. 

“Stop = moment,’ whispered Jane; “let's 
eee ifanyv of the foxes and cats is watching. 


’ 


No; it’s all rigtt,"’ she conUnued, after an 
inspection. “Il never see such a lot as 
thew are ‘"’ 

“Yes, go on," said Range; “you said that 
you woulin't Lelp tne lo escape, Will you 
now ? ’ 

“Kea I don’t k “ It wouldn't be | 
a 4 ’ 

‘ Y es, wea 'it w Jane. my good,dear 


gir!, for Heaven's sake help me,” 

““vO OD, 
to hear you talk like that.’ 

“Talk like what ?’’ 

“Like that, you know. Jt sounds so very 
nice.”’ 
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said Jane, with atitter. “I like | 


“J cannot understand what you really 
mean." 

“Yea you do. Goon.” 

“Will you please w help me ™ escape 
froin here ?"" 

“J —I thinkSperhaps I would now.” 

“Will you take a letter to that clergyman 
then 7’ 

Jane looked down, then round the room, 
and then uttered. 

“Ob ! I don't know,” she whispered, with 
a aon, silly laugh. “You shouldn't.” 

Range was too much excited to notice ber 
ways in his thoughts of escape. 

“Write to him, then, for ime, and tell him 
Iam not inad. Ah! ny dear, good girl, I 
can’t take your bands and thank you my 
dear.” 

“No; but I can touch yours,’ said Jane, 
softly, “only I don’t like to.” 

“Take one and press it, for that’s a coim- 
pact between us, Jane. I'l) make you such 
arich woinan when I get away.” 

J} don’t mind about being rich,’’she sim- 
pered. “There; I won't write. I'll go and 
tell that Mr. Farleigh myself, and tell bim 
to be ready when I get you away.” 

“Yes, yes! But you must get ine some 
clothes." 

“I've got nine poun' five saved up,”’ said 
Jane, whose face was scarlet with delight. 
“I will buy you a nice new suit and a new 
hat.” 

“No, no,iny dear girl!’ cried Range ; 
“find out where they have put ny clothes, 
andgbring them to me. I'll let down 
the string at night, and you can tie it Ww the 
bundle,’ 

“I know where they keep ‘em,’’said Jano 
eagerly, 

“Better and better.”’ 

*But—but—it 1 do get vou away, and go 
with you to the clergyinan—you—you won't 
oe mad—and hurt ine 7?" 

“Hurt you?’ he said. “No; nor shall 
auyone else,” 

“Isaac will be fine and tnad,”’ said Jane, 
laughing; ‘but I don't care,” 

“No; be can't do anything to help 
me.'" 

“Of course he can't,’ sain Jane. 
ray, how mad they'll be!’ 

“Yes; let them be mad,” said Range, 
whose heart throbbed with delight. 

“It do twake you look #0 handsome!” 
said Jane; and then, running once more 
to the door, she listened, avd came slowly 
back. 

“I wouldn't do this, only von can’t,”’ she 
whispered, with her taco scarlet. ‘1t isn’t 
proper for me to do,”’ 

“No one will blaine you for helping and 
taking pity on a poor fellow like ine, Jane: 
and never mind what people say, I'll take 
care of and protect you as long as you 
live.”’ 

**T don’t quite like to,”’ said Jane, hanging 
ber head, ‘It ain't right.”’ 

“It in right ; I tell you it is right!’ cried 
Range. 

“Then I will!’ said Jane, jetting her 
brooin fail against a chair; and, stooping 
over him, she kissed hiin twice quickly on 
the cheek, and started back with her face 
aflaine. 

“Jane !’’ roared Range. 
you!" 

“Why, you said I inight,’’ she said, half 
laughing, and hanging her head very bash- 
fully. 

“Said you might ?” 

“Yes; and we’re going to be married as 
soon as I get you away.” 

“What have I been saying to the girl?” 
groaned Range. Then, aloud--"*You fool- 
ish girl, what nonsense !"’ 

Why, you said I was to go and see the 
ciermyinan about it !’’ 

“About getting me out of this cursed pri- 
son, you nad woman! You mistake me,” 

“I don't,”’ said Jane, stamping ber foot 
and ready to sob. “You've always been 
making love to me, though you were 
mad.”’ 

“I’ve not !"’ cried Range,excitedly. “You 
inistake."’ 

“I baven’t!’’ cried the girl, flaming up 
a: “You've always been courting me 

ki 


“Ob, I 


“Ilow dare 





and talking to me through the wall.” 

“As anyone else would talk to you, my 
poor girl.’’ 

“Oh, no, you haven't!" said Jane, soltly. 
“Nobody else never talked to ine as you | 
have ; and I'd go through anything for you 
even if you are inad.”’ 

“But, ny dear girl, you really mistake 
me,”’ 

“Oh, no,I don’t!" said Jane. “Didn't you 
ask me for a lock of iny hair ?”’ 

“Ob, what nonsense !"’ . 

“You say 80 now, because you've got a fit | 


come on, and you forget,”’ sighed Jane. | 


‘But I’tn going to wait, and when you say | 
we'll gooff together and get married = pro- 
per, I'll get you your things and take vou 
away.” 

Range's brow grew oorrugated, and he 
lay watching the girl in bopeless perplexity 
as she hurriedly finished ber task, whiie he 
tried to arrange his thoughts so as to speak 
gently, kindly,and convincingly tothe poor 
alin ple-hearted girl about her mistake. 





But the opportunity did not come, for 
steps were beard approaching, and Jane 
said, hastily— 

“Hush ! here’s some one coming. I don’t 
mind your speaking urkindly to me. | | 
know what you inéan when you're better, | 
and I’'tn going to wait."’ 

Then Mewburn entered with Pannell,and 


as soon asthe girl had gone, there wus a 
ioug and storiny scené,a repetition or many 
| others, and Range felt that he had Pan 
| to thank for saving hii from + ence—the 
| great biuff fellow interfering, and at last 
forcing Mewburn away, but net before be 


bad stung Range into aslarp reply. 

“*T tell you one thing,” cried Mewburn, | 
“if you don’t soon come wl terms, I'll kill 
you ” 








EVEN ING POST. 








“TI only 


“Thank you,”'said Rangers give you 


stipulate for a decent funeral. I 
e funds for that.” . 
OW hat, do you want to die?” said Pan- 
curiously. 
nee” said Range; ‘but I'd pay the for- 
teit of iny life for the sake of knowing that 
your hang-dog-looking,contem ptible scoun- 
drel of a companion would be executed for 
inurder !”’ 
Neowburn caine at bim furiously, but 
Pannell beld biim back. 

“Don’t bit him, Nathan, for speaking the 
truth,” chuckied Pannell. “Ha, ba, ha, he 
had you there !”’ 

“The poor brute’s half wad !" said Mew- 
burn, with a sneer. 

“Perhaps so,” said Range, who found 
Pannel!’s good-humored sinile contagious ; 
“but you won't kill the goose that lays the 

siden as 
Darel $00 !’ began Mewburn; but a 
great beavy band gripped hiu by the shoul- 
der. - 

“That'll do!” cried Pannell. ‘Come 
away,” and Kange heard bim continue as 
they were passing out, “Shell wouldn't 
bave that.’’ 

“Shell and you sre a pair of dunces, wast- 
ing inoney in expense, If I bad bim to my- 
self for twenty-four bours, the business 
would be done !"’ 

“l'in rather weak,” thought Range,as the 
door closed ; “but I feel as it I should like 
to pass those four-and-twenty-bours alone 
with that miserable, sordid scoundrel. I 
don't think he'd win. 

“I could forgive Jobn Pannell,and not be 
so very bard on that clever snake Sheldrake 
but 1 could kill Nathan Mewburn with all 


the pleasure that one feels in destroying 


soine noxious beast. 

“Pah! TI’ getting out of myself again,’ 
he muttered. “This excitement tells upou 
awuan. Let's have a look at Judith and the 
captain, aud see how their housekeeping is 
getting on.”’ 

He muved towards the window, alter a 
long walk up and down,and then suddenly 
stopped. 

“Poor lass!" be muttered. “Il never 
thought she was taking it likethat. Ob! it 
is too absurd. My lovely hair!” 

He walked to the glass and looked in, to 
burst into a fit of bitter laugiiter at his gro- 
tesque, Pierrot-like aspect. 

6 laugh ended witl a very fierce stamp 
of the foot, and be ground his teeth with 
rage. 

“Why doesn’t that Farleigh do suine- 
thing ?”’ ne cried, bitterly. “Ob ! that a man 
should be so helpless when be is branded 
with such a mark asthis! If 1 don’t do some- 
thing I shall go mad indeed !"’ 





CHAPTER LXXIII. 
LADY FANSHAW MAKES A PROMISE. 


{ARLEIGH parted from Sir Harry di- 
rectiy, and, reetiess and excited, went 
into the billiard-room and took up a 

cue, to begin knocking the balls about, with 
his mind at work trying to find some es- 
cape from the peril that was hemumuing him 
in. 

He was planning out his course, and ask- 
ing himself whether it would not be better 
to escape at once ; but he felt that be could 
not do that, and leave the witness of his 
deed behind to betray all. 

“They'd hunt me down in a week,’ he 
felt; ‘and, though it would be brought in 
inan-slaughbter, wy position would be gone 
then.”’ 

He was interrupted in his inusings by the 
rustling of a stiff silk dress, and Lady Fan- 
shaw entered the room, thin, pale,and care- 
worn. 

“I bave been looking for you every- 
where,’ she said, hastily; and her voice 
trembled as sue spoke. 

“And now you have found me, oh! mine 
enemy !" he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“Enemy ?”’ 

“What do you mean, then ? Do you come 
asa friend ?” 

“I come to try and save you—to implore 
you to escape before it is too late.” 

“And vou will go with ine ?”’ he said, his 
whole manner changing. ‘At last, then! 
Ob, Altes, how bave I waited so long tor 
tins 1" 

“Are you nad 7?” she said. ‘You know 
that to-morrow the wood will be searched. 
Judith has told ine all—told ne what has 
been burning into iny brain through these 
weary months. Everything will be disoov- 
ered, and then it will be too late.” 

“Then go with me to-night.” 

“LT cune to talk to vou of yourself,” she 
said, cold)v—**to bid you escape for your 
lite, for I must tell Sir Harry all.” 

“You must not teli hima word,” he his- 
sed. “Let them discover what they like. 
Who is to prove that I did it ?” 

“I shall,”’ she said, calmly. “I owe it to 
my husband to inake this late reparation for 
my wrong. My illnesses and the prostra- 
tion weakened me and kept me silent, and 
I kept on boping rey that you would 
— this place, ana bidein sone foreign 
and.” bad 

“Hide! he cried, bitterly. “Where? 
There is no road open to the sun or moon. 
This world throbs everywhere with tale- 
berring nerves. Hide? 
bas grown too email! These bloodhbounds 
of the law know every spot by heart. No, 
my dear; without you there would be no 
hiding-piace for ine. I must choose bet ween 
social death and the real if 1 wish to es 
cape.’ . 

“450, seoTrge,at once—thnis even ng—wh 
there is tiie. To-morrow the discovery 
will be made, and I shall have twld you 


“You will tell nothing,” he said, grimly. 
“I would seoner kill youthan you shouid 


| Spoak.” 








Why, the world | 


| nents till his time was up the old Ameri- 
| Can weut to Sir Rovert’s room,and together 


“Is not one crime enough upen your 
soul %’ ghe said, very calinly. “~T should 
not_resist ; I have nothing to live for now. 
But he would know; I should tell him 
tirst.’’ 

He gazed in her eyes and real his perilin 
their cold, unflinching determination, and 
bis plan was conceived. 

“You are right,” he said quietly. “I will 


“Yes—to-night,” she said. “I could not 
bear for you to be seized for such a crime as 


this.”’ re 
“Then you really do love me a little,” he 


snecred. 

“J love my busband, and I would spare 
him the agony of seeing the boy and manu 
he worshipped treated asa common mur- 
derer.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, thoughtfully ; ‘the game 
is up. I inust go.”’ ; 

“And to-night—at once—before it is too 
late.’’ = 

“No,” he said ; ‘I could not go yet. 

“But to-morrow the discovery will be 
made,.”” q 

“What of that ?” he cried. “The discov- 
ery dows not bring ik home to ime, unless 
you denounce ine as you propose.” 

“I denounce you !”’ 

“Yes, by confessing to Sir Harry !” 

“T must confess. I shall tell him allabout 
it.*” 

“To-night ?”” 

She hesitated. 

“You must wait till Friday—a good day 
for a confession,”’ he said, tirmly. ‘This is 
Tuesday. It will give ine tiine to get away. 
1 inust have a few hours’ law.”’ 

“But to-morrow’s horrors! Think of 
them.”’ 

“Let to-morrow’s horrors take care of 
themselves. Perhaps it will be a week be- 
fore the discovery is made. Promise me 
that you will wait till Friday. Then confess 
what you will; I shall be safe.”’ 

“You swear that you will leave here if I 
wait till then ?”’ 

“I swear,” he said, coldly. “There, are 
you satistied ? Itistime tuis weary play 
was atan end.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she cried ; “I am satisfied,’ and 
she turned to go. 

“Stop! he said, hoarsely. “We shall 
never ineet again. You know how I have 
loved you.”’ 

“Silence !’’ she said very sternly ; and he 
saw her face assuine its former look of loath- 
ing. 

“No, I will not be silent,’ he said, in a 
low, deep voice. “I know now that you do 
not love ne—that you never did—and I 
have this knowledge for ny recompense, 
that I killed that man to save your reputa- 
tion.” 

“What more do you wish to say ?’’ she 
said, coldly. 

“T say I ain going to see you no more,but 
I must have one memory of the past as some 
slight solace when I aim faraway. Will you 
grant my last wish ?”’ 

“What is it ?’’ she said. 

“Write ine these words, and give me to- 
morrow or next day,when you will, Forgive 
ine, and put your initials there. I shall not 
speak to vou again before I go save in the 
presence of others. You will do this?” 

“I will,’’ she said, coldly, and she left the 
roou. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

AN EXCITING WATCH. 
PP\HERE was no gathering atdinner at the 
Priory that night. Sir Harry partook 
of something in tue boudoir with Lady 
Fanshaw. ; 

Judith declined hers; Carleigh did not 
make bis appearance ; and Sir Robert and 
the American visitor had the dining-room 
all to tuemselves, to sit talking and simok- 
ing afterwards and thinking over their 
plans. 

“Come to my door about Lal t-past eleven,”’ 
said Sir Robert,*and I'll show you the best 
way. There will be nothing done betore 
then.” 

“Wehad better go sooner,” said Uncle 
Wash. 

“I think not,” said Sir Robert. “Depend 
upon it that will be ainple time.” 

Uncle Wash. allowed himself to be over- 
ruled, for he did not see anuch likelihood 
of steps being taken before midnight, even 
if anything was done at all. 

It was close upon hali-past eleven when 
the old nan opened bis bedroom door, bis 
chainber being the one that his nephew 
had occupied; and on Jooking out cau- 
tiously upon the dark corridor be found all 
silent, 

He had to go to the end of the passage to 
reach Sir Robert’s room, and he was hesi- 
tating, because it wanted five minutes of 
the tine, when he heard the next door to 
his own opyn softly, and some one passed 
closely by him whom, with his well-trained 
senses, he recognized as Carleigh, by a pe- 
culiar bissing way with which he drew his 
breath. 

He went to the end opposite to that where 
Sir Robert slept ; and as Uncle Wash. list- 
ened, he heard a door-handle turned softly, 
when there was a momentary glow of ligit 
as from an expiring fire, aud then the door 
closed. 

** What room’s that, I wonder,” he said to 
himself ; “and what's he doing there ?” for 
he bad not Milly’s knowledge of the place 
SO as to enable hit to tell tbat Carleigh had 
entered Lady Fanshaw’s Loudvoir, where 
Sollly lita wax taper and busie hisselt for 
a imoment by the writing-case before g 
back to bis rooin, where he locked hits it 
in and sat down by the open window. 

He did not pass Uncle Wash. on his re- 
turn, though, for after waiting a few mo- 
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they descended the stairs and passed out 
through the conservatory and down to the 
Wiliderness, where, in o ience to the vis- 
itor’s wish, Sir Robert sat down with him 
on the rough seat that Sir Harry had hai 
made by the landslip. 

It was intensely dark—a couple of hours 
before inoonrise, and nota star visible, so 
that where they sat, beneatha holm-oak 
whose leafage was evergreen and dense, 
they were in coinplete concealiwent, unless 
anyone came close up and peered into the 
hollow where they sat. 

Half a dozen times over Sir Robert 
pressed his companion’s arin, feeling sure 
that be heard coining steps ; but fora long 
while Uncle Wash. did not move. 

At last, when all seemed pertectly still, 
the old man laid bis great hand on Sir Ro- 
bert’s ; but it was soine time before the old 

eneral beard the rustling of someone com- 
fi ,for he had not the keen senses of a inan 
who had to be always on the watch to save 
his lite. 

A slight pressure of the hand passed be- 
tween the two listeners, for it was too dark 
to watch, and they remained there alinost 
breathless us they beard the person who had 
cone rustling and inoving about ainong the 
rushes before them. 

Once or twice a heavy stone or two rattled 
down and fell with a very loud plash in 
the deep stream, and then the rustling con- 
tinued, as if someone were searching about 
eagerly. 

All at once, the sound ceased, whoever it 
was in front remaining pees still ; and 
the reason was soon wade plain, fora fresh 
rustling noise was heard coming trom the 
listeners’ right, as if someone were on bis 
way from the house. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
WHAT UNCLE WASH HEARD. 


HE noise came nearer—a soft rusiling 
noise of boots thrusting aside the bushes 
ana last autumn’s leaves, This wenton 

and Sir Robert and bis companion, though 
they could see nothing, plainly realized 
that this second comer was about to join the 
first. 

Uncle Wash’'s breath came fast, and he 
would have liked to whisper his suspicions 
to Sir Robert ; but so still was everythin 
his voice he felt would be assuredly hear 
above the rushing, silvery noise of the wa- 
ters, and he remained there listening as in- 
tently as when in bygone days he had wait- 
ed for an Indian sign. 

The rustling continued, passing right on 
till it was oellens that the two, whoever 
they were, must be in close proxiinity. 

The silence was intensely painful now, for 
all at once the rustling made by the sec- 
ond comer stoppéd ; then a loud expiration 
of breath was heard, and then a eas 
cry, which indicated surpriso,and that those 
in front were not friends. 

‘*W ho’s this ?”’ said a voice familiar to 
both the listeners. ‘Sam Barton !”’ 

*“*Yes,’’ was the gruff answer. 

“What are you doing bere, sir?’’ 

“IT mun see tomy work,cap’en. What are 
you doing here ?” 

“You villain! you were watching me,” 
cried Carleigh, in a voice full of suppressed 
anger. 

‘‘Nay, I niver watched you, sir. It's my 
duty to be down here.’’ 

There was adead pause, and then Car- 
leigh said in a low voice— 

‘Do you want money, Sam?” 

‘Nay, sir, I’m reight enew for that.”’ 

And then silence. 

“What are you going to do to-morrow, 
Sam ?”’ 

“What Sir Harry bids me.,’’ 

‘“‘You know whatI mean. Whatare you 
going to do ?”’ 

“Shall I tell tbee what I would like to do 
sir ?”’ 

*Y en, 

“Up and tell the whole truth about the 
lungeing coward as shot me, and then shot 
iy poor dog.”’ 

“I don’t understand you, man.” 

“Nay, but thou dost, and thou’d strange- 
ly like to send a bullet through my head 
to-night, only thou knows thon’st anew to 
do to-morrow to faace itout about hii as 1s 
lying theer.”’ 

“What? ’ ae 

“Ab! it’s too late,cap’en, to talk that way. 
Thou knows I’ve had iton my mind ever 
since, and asked inyself whether 1 should 
tell Sir Harry; but wouldn’t say what 
vould break the heart of the best master 
as ever lived.” 

“It was an accident, Sam ; I swear it was 
an accident.’ 

“El ? and weer it an accident when thou 
shot ine, and then my poor Bess? If I was 
thou, sir, I1’d put the seas between me and 
that ’Merican gent belore to-tnorrow’s gone, 
for be’s scented it all out, as sure as sure.’’ 

“But you, Sain?” 

“Me, sir? I shall hold by what I said, if 
I die for it.” 

‘You're a good, faithful fellow, Sain; I 
will give you a hundred pounds ou the day 
of your marriage.” 





THE SATUR 


“Yes, do, man. Is there any means of 
biding this or drawing thein off the scent ?”’ 
“Nay, sir, mo way. 
night tosee if happen I might be able to 
do aught, but it's im 


DAY EVENING POST. 


1 coom down to- 


There was a low gas 
then Carleigh exclaiin 

**You will not betray me ?” 

“Nay, you may teel sure o’ that, sir. I 
shall say nowt.” 

‘-No matter what is said ?’’ 

“No matter what is said, sir, it’s safe wi’ 


said Carleigh, 


py heard, and 


“Then I don’t care,” 


Il be here to-morrow, 
and the American may find out what be 


“And if they bring it home to thee, sr °’’ 
whispered Burton. 

“Let them—it they can," said Carleigh, 
“If they do, I did it to save 
my own life; but unless you betray me I 


As Carleigh whispered the words about 
saving his own life, Uncle Wash. laid 
hand upon his companion's breast. 

“And you mean to be here to-morrow, 
sir?” whispered Sam Burton, in q low 
excited voice. 
be here to-morrow. 
There is notbing to identify 
me with the criime.”’ 

As he spoke, a pang shet through hii, 
for be recalled the state in which be bad re- 
turned to bis room that night. 
next moment be thought of the 
time, and months of lying ia the moist 
earth, and he took hope. 

— will cooin ?”’ said Sam Bur- 

y- 


“Yes, I shall come,” 
The voices ceased. The rustling began. 
going off to the right, and died away, and 
as it did, a fresh rustling began, and was 
continued upthe side of the gully, and 
finally it too ceased. 

_For the space of quite an hour the tired 
listeners remained; and then, satisfied that 
no atternpt was to be made to throw them 
‘the two returned silently to 
tw Sir Robert’s room, where 
they sat talking for some time before part 
ing in the early morn of an eventful day. 


off the scent, 
the house, and 





CHAPTER LXXVI. 
THE LAST ENVELOPE. 


fF\HAT night Lady Fanshaw had only 
been able to conceal heragony of inind 
by pleading illness and lying down, 
with Sir Harry, who was also, beneath a 
calm demeanor, terribly excited, keeping 
watch beside her bed. e 

And as she lay there with ber face 
covered, she saw the whole scene as of o!d, 
and asked herself how it would be possible 
for her to exist, knowing what would be 
going on next norning in the woods, 

It was only the memory of the agonies 
she had already 
strength; and 
that on the F 
her husband, and be at reat. 

Then came the thought of Judith, aud the 
discovery that inust be made. 
she look her in the face again—that face 
that would be soterribly changed? Ah! it 
seemed more than she coald bear! 

Sir Harry rose froin his chair by ber side, 
and lean, over her. 

“Asleep!” he said, softly, with « painful 
sigh, and in his misery he lett the room 
with light tread to seek bis own, to sit and 
think of how be could keep the horrors of 
the next day from his wife's knowledge. 
“It would balf kill ber in her delicate 
state,’’ he said; and he bitterly repented his 
promise, till he grew calmer, and telt that it 
was inevitable, and tnust be done. 

Lady Fanshaw had not been left alone 
many minutes before she rose and went 
the boudoir to seat herself at the 
writing-table, with its stationary stand be- 


that gave her 
oined to that was the thought 
she would confess all to 


Taking up a sheet of note-paper, she 
wrote the words Carleigh had asked— 


But she did not sign to them her naine, 
and after sitting gazing at them for a few 
minutes,she tore the paper into the sinallest 
traginents,and threw thein into the Chinese 
basket at her side. 

Then she repented of her act,and thought 
fully taking afresh sheet she wrote the 
words again,ts sit lookin 
ininutes in a weak, dazed manner, as if she 
bardly comprebended what she did. 
Raising her eyes she 
round the handsomely furnisbed room, the 
ornamentation her husband's special gift w 
her at their marri 
“No! she cri 
but I cannot do this thing. 


‘wept, and endeavoured to comfort her; 


at they) for some 
and when she saw he would not be satis. 


service, and therefore aguin begged 
go away, 

yi ‘*] will walt ; 
, dragon appeared, and began to run towards 
them , But St. George, being on horseback, 








you il in?” 
Lady Fanshaw eimiled taintly,but did not 
speak. 


“Let me write for you,dear!"" You have 
been trying, I see,ahd bave Wwro your letter 


u 

Yes," said Lady Fanshaw, with a strange 
shiver. 

“There, lie down, dear!" continued 
Judith, tenderly, “and let me be your 
ainanuensis,"’ 

It does not matter.” 

“But it does!" said Judith, helping ber 
cousin to the couch, whose pillow she 
arranged; and then, after bending down 
and kissing ber.she returned to the writing- 
table. 

“There !"’ she said assuming a merriment 
she did not feel—‘to whom shall 1 write 
first ?"’ 

“First,” said Lady Fanshaw, wearily, 
trying to think of someone to whom u 
inessage might be sent—to—to—send a 
line to Dr. Murray, asking hini to call if be 
is in this direction to-morrow.” 

“You are not worse, dear?” said Judith, 

erly. 

“Ob, no!" maid Lady Fanshaw, in a 
whisper; ‘I feel calmer and better now— 
better than I have felt for nunths, Judith, 
love,I can seem to see the end of this weavy 
fever, and I shall be better soon." 

“That is not trne,”’ said Judith to berselt, 
as she noted her cousin's feverish excite- 
ment; and, with a feeling of satisfaction 
that it was the right thing to send this note, 
she carefully fndited a few lines, and added 
a postscript, praying that the doctor would 
make a point of calling, and not defer it till 
he was coming by. 

“There,"’ said Judith, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to talk of sowe indifferent matter, 
and to dull the f{fever in her own brain— 
‘thera, dear, will that do?’’ and she read 
the note, omitting the postscript. 

“Yes, that will do,” said Lady Fanshaw, 
dreamily. 

‘*That’s well,”’ continued Judih. “Why, 
you've only one euvelope Left;’’ and she 
took the one little delicate-looking folding 
of paper trom the stationary case, 

“I—I have been writing a good deal !’’ 
said Lady Fanshaw,wearily ; and she gazed 
through her half-closed eyes at the pale, 
excited-looking girl. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_ ——=_—— © <a 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRaGON.—The 
following is the Golden Legend of St. 
George re patron saint of England and 
Portugal!) and the Dragon :— 

it is related of St. George that he arrived 
at acity of Lybia, called Sylene. Near the 
city was a stagnant lake or pond, like a sea, 
wherein dwelt a dragon,which was so tierce 
and venomous that he terrified and poisoned 
the whole country. The people, therefore, 
assoiunbled to slay bin; but when they saw 
him, bis appearance was so horrible that 
they fled. Theu the dragon pursued them 
even to the city itself, and the itnbabitants 
were nearly destroyed by his very breath, 
and suffered #0 inuch that they were obliged 
to give him two sheep every day to keep 
him frown doing them barin, At length the 
number of sheep became so sinall that they 
could only give him one sheep a day, and 
they were obliged to give him a man instead 
of the other. At last, because all the mean 
night not be eaten up, a law was inade that 
they should draw lots to give him the youths 
and infant#eof all ranks, and so the dragon 
was fed upon young gentlefolks and poor 
people's children, till the lot ‘ell upon the 
king's daughter. 

Then the king was very sorry, and beg- 
ged the net em »take bis gold and silver 
instead of his daughter; but this the ple 
would not accept, because the lot had been 
cast according to the king’sown law, Then 
the king wept very tnuch, and begged of 
tbe people Ww give the princess eight days 
before she should be given to the dragon to 
be devoured, and the peonle consented. 
And when the eight days had gone, the 
kipg caused his daughter to be richl 
dressed, as if sie were guing to ber bridal, 
and having kissed her, he gave her his 
blessing, and the people led her to where 
the dragor was. 

St. George had just come. When he saw 
the princes there and demanded why she 
was there, she answered— 

“G0 your way, fair young inan, that you 
perish not alo,” 

Then again St, George demanded the 
reason of her being there and why ashe 


when pen know bow likely it is to make 
y 





fied, she told bim. Upon this St. George 
romised to duliver her; but she could not 
lieve le had power to do ber so — a 
itn to 


And while they were thus talking the 





paper was torn into tiny 
fraginents; and as they fell in a shower iu 
the basket there was a reaction. 

“I might forgive bim—even him whom I 
loathe--as I hope to be forgiven,”’ she said, 


Once more the ' 
drew his sword and signed hitnselt with 


| the croms, and rode violently, and, smiting 
| the dragon with his spear, wounded him so 
| severely that he threw biin down. 





“] don’t want to foul my wedding wi’ 
blood money, sir; and it i keep silence | 
to-morrow about all I know, it’s so as the 
best master in the world shan‘t bear th»t it 
was you as kilied bim as lies bere,and tried 
to inake iny lady listen to your words,”’ 

There was a ae hiss as of anger, aud 
then Sau went on sharply 


‘Drop that band, or by Lilin as made ine 
fire ? a 

bere was the Sharp Click Of @ guNn-iOCK 

heard, and then, after a terrible silience 


Carleigh spoke again. 

“You Ssuouldn’t have angered me by | 
Saying that. There, it is past; we must | 
not quarrel. Now, tell me, Sam, what can | 
we « 

“Do ?’? 


bind ber girdle round the dragon’s neck, 
and not to be afraid, and when she had 
done #6, “the dragon f-llowed ber as it bad 
| been a mneke beest and debonayre.”’ She 
led biin into the city, and when the people 
saw them thev fled for fearto the moun- 


Bending forward she took a fresh sheet, | 

| dashed the words down, under the excite- 
ment of the moment; then, with the paper 

| in her band, stopped skort. 

; it is for my busband 

words when he knows al!l.’’ 


4 
» sure that ber cousin knew nothin 
ut the search that was to take piace. 
Their eyes inct in a strange, inquiring 
look; and then Judith caught at something 
to say to put an end to the terrible reatrairt 
dh | under which she felt herself. 
“Ob, Alice !”’ she cried ; “writing letters, | 


besides women and children, and St, 

George slew the dragon and cat off its 

head ; and people took four carta and drew 

the body, with oxen, out of the city ; and 
| the king built a church, and dedicated it to 
St. George. 


Then St. George called w the princess to 


Scientific and Useful. 
a 


claimed to be, not only mechanically, but 
electrically, better than round wire. 


WaTER-Tiout.—A brick being about as 
porous asa lump ofsugar and having six 
sides, it needs careful filling for water-tight 
work in cesspocls, ete., and a thin grout or 

rridge of cement is commonly used. 

feating the brick and soaking poterohand 
in thick coal tar has been recommended. 
A man may lay common wall all his life 
without learning how to make brick water- 
tight. 

BatH Baas.—A prost Paris drapery 
house is selling “bath bags,"’ by the use of 
which “refined people” may obtain a sort 
of velvety, oatineal soap ee ablu- 
tion, for the moderate sum of eight cents. 
These queer articles consist of a bag con- 
taining halfa pound of bran, some meal 
and a little powdered soap. On wettin 
and pressing the beg a lather is soodanalt 
and, at the same time, asoft pad for rubbing 
purposes, 

SPaRnows.—A gentleman in German- 
town who was greatly annoyed by a colony 
of sparrows that had taken up their quar- 
ters in a mass of ivy ene one side of 
his house, got rid of them by a novel ex- 
pedient. One day he purchased half a 
poaee of red pepper, and, going up to the 

hird story, opened the windows and sifted 
the pepper down through the ivy. The 
alarin of the sparrows was evinced by the 
haste with which they left their hiding. 
i. Every bird took its departure, and 
1is premises are now clear of them. 

OaK Pouisu.—For oak polish, shred 
finely 2 oz. of beeswax and \% oz of white 
wax; put in a jar and cover it with a pint of 
spirits of turpentine; let it stand twenty- 
four hours to dissolve; then shred \ oz of 
Castile soap, and pour on it halfa gill of 
boiling water; when quits dissolved, add 
the dissolved wax and turpentine, and 
shake all well together into a creamy liquid. 
Cork the bottle securely, and it will keep 
good for a year’s use. When used pour the 
mixture on a piece of flannel, rub it well 
into the oak wood, and then polish with a 
soft cloth. 


CLEANLINESS.—Keeping the head per- 
fectly clean, says @ recent writer, is a great 
aid t health. A distinguished pbysician, 
who has spent much of bin time at quaran- 
tine, said that « person whose head was 
thoroughly washed every day rarely ever 
took contagious diseases, but when the hair 
was allowed to become dirty and matted, it 
was hardly possible to escape infection. 
Many persons tind speedy relief for nerv- 
ous headache by washing the head thor- 
oughly in weak soda water. We have 
known cases almost wholly cured in ten 
minutes by this simple remedy. A friend 
finds it the greatest relief in case of “rose 
cold,” the cold symptoms eT leaving 
the eyes after one thorough wash me of the 
hair. The head should be thoroughly dried 
afterward, and avoid draughts of air for a 


little while. 
oie 7 


Farm and arden. 


THe CuicKk ess. —Oyster-sbells, old mor- 
tar, crushed egg-shells, chalk, burnt lime- 
stone, all go tw the assistance of forming 
the shell, and the hens should have some- 
thing of that nature in order to be able to 
lay regularly. A hen can no more lay 
from insufficient egg material than a cow 
can give milk without proper grain aud 
hay. 

GRAPES. — Last fall a lady placed a quan- 
tity of ripe grapes in astone churn, had it 
buried in a hole in the ground, placing at 
such a depth that there was about cighteen 
inches of dirt upon the cover of the churn. 
The other day the churn was dug up and 
opened, when the grapes were found as 
fresh and juicy as they were the day they 
were buried. 

ButTerR. —One of the first essentials to a 
good package of butter is the use 
of a pure article of dairy salt, free from any 
injurious ingredients, and that will retain 
the flavor and good keeping qualities of the 
butter. The use of poorsalt has done more 
to injure butter than any other cause, and 
too much care cannot le given to selecting 
the salt used. 

Wereps.—The best way, says a corres- 
pondent, to apply salt to paths to destroy 
weeds is as follows: Dissolve the salt in wa 
ter, one pound & one gallon, and apply the 


mixture with a watering-pot that has a 
spreading rose. This will keep weeds and 
worms away fortwo or three years. Put 
one pound to the ~ ogg yard the first year; 
afterwards 4 wea 

applied when required. 


er solution may be 


Trees.—Aside from the looks of the 


thing, dead liinbs on fruit or other trees 
shouke be promptly removed. Where 
limbs die from blight the cutting should be 
below the diseased part, or it will spread 
the infection. Prompt cutting down to 
healthy wood will check most cases of 





tains and valleys, t being encouraged by 
M. (veurge, Lie returned, aud he pre nised 
aiay the rag tneyv Ww iid elieve 
: baptized Ther the king was 
baotized with upwards of 15,000 men, 


blight. The saw used should not be ap 

plied to healthy trees unless first washed 
i with ecarbolic acid and water 

liog CHOLES , wr 

saY8 DO KI 

1144454 

after it makes its api-= 

toHinkS isan easy tnatls 
} doing ao is tO lake pine lal siht, = Silieal 


wellon ear corn two or three times a 
month and the bogs will not have the 
cholera. Hesaysit wili stop the cholera 
or any other disease ailer it wakes ils ap- 
pearance. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 20, 1885. 
— = = 
Perity, Progress, Pleasure and Permanence are 


conspicuously ineffaceable features written by the 
Singer of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
To the thousands who have drawn many of their 
Bebiest thoughts and much of their sweetest enjoy- 
ment from ite familiar columns, in the two genera- 
tlone covering It history, renewed assurances of de- 
Votion to their gratification and improvement are su- 
perfoces, THe SATURDAY EVENING POST exists 
solely to serve the best Interwets and promote toe 
truest pleasurrs of ite patrons and readers. It hopes 
to constantly deserve the enewerving approval of its 
Ad and wewlriends. It aspiresto no 
Te accomplish this, nothing shall 
impede the way. The best productions of the noblest 
thinkers and the Gnest writere will Hil ite columns, 
aad the un wearted energies of the most careful edit- 
ors shall be comtinuvusls devoted to its preparation, 
Nothing Impure or debasing will be permitted to de- 
fic ite pages nor make them an unwuithy visitor to 
The moet Graphic Narrations, Instruct- 
ive Bhetcbese, Fascinating Stories, Important Bio- 
graphical Fesays, Striking Events, Best Historical 
Descriptions, Latest Scleutibic Discoveries, and other 
the 


while 


great army 
higher ambition 





any home. 


altirective features adapted to every portion of 


family circle, @1\) appear from week to week, 
the lhomestic. 


Departments #ill be maintained at the highest possi- 


borial, Fashion and Correspondence 


bie standard of excellence 
ite subscribers with an economical aud oever-falling 


supply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 


as necewary to their existence as the air they breathe. 


While myriads of silken threace in the web of 


memory stretch far back in the history of [HK SaT- 
never rest on 


TRDAY EVENING Poser, it will past 


laurels, but keep fully abreast of all genuine proe- 
gress in the epirit of the age in which the present 
generation lives. It earnestly seeks and highly ap- 
prectates the favor aod friendship of the pure and 


good every ehere, but desires no aMliation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites, 


TERWS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


yy mall, one year, Qin advance, 
Three months trial 
pulecribers cxclusively, 3 cents, 
begin oor terminate with 
any nember, Spectal confidential club rates to 
postmasters aod others desiring to work actively for 
sulmeriptions and commissions will be made known 
only on direet application to the publication office 
by mall or in person. No remittances credited until 
m tually received. Patrons should address all commu- 
Hieations plainiy, and exercise the usual business 
precautions io transmitting ftunds safely and 
promptly. Alwaveenuctose postage for correspond- 
ence requiring separate reply, tolusure response, 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All auvertisements are received subject to ap- 
| preeal. Netting thatthe management may deem 

luappropriate or enweorthy will be taken at any price. 
} Ordinary agate lines, SB cents each Insertion, Spe- 
| clal nutieoes, Rocute mt toe, Keading notices, §i per 
counted Hee. Peblisher’s personal notes, $1.25 per 
counted line Everything vader this head must have 
the individual examisation and verification of the 
managing director or his authorized representatives 
befure pullication. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Publication (fBce, TH Sansom St. 


(ine reewular cope, 
postage free. Sia months, @1. 
trip, 


Bubecriptions 


or nee 


may 





Futile Benevolent Spasms. 

Many intelligent people are imbued with 
a vein of superstitious belief in luck or 
chance, and are prone to assign these as the 
potent reasons for success in others, but 
seldom account for their own good fortune 
on a like basis. They seem to acquire, and 
harbor a chronic dislike for the great 
rule of average, which invariably aggre 
gates the same geoeral results by the applica 
tion of similar-producing causes, vaned only 
in slight percentages of individual excep 
tions that are affected by particular circum- 
stances. Their logic, carried to legitimate 
conclusions, would immediately prevent 
every farmer from planting his crops at this 
season, because the luck of the clouds, or 
the chance of the winds,or the contingency 
of the frosts, is certain to disappoint some 
in the harvests they expectto gather. This 
sentiment appears to bea sort of latent pro- 
test, in many minds, against submission to 
the universal requirements of nature, which 
decree that those who obtain substantial re- 
sults, must accomplish them by energy, in- 
dustry economy, and ceaseless application, 
either mental, physical or spiritual, as the 
case may be The percentage of exceptions 





| to this rule is verysmall, and confined ex- 
| clusively to the realm of material wealth. 
The origina X{dam''in the human race 
harbors resentful antipathy to the perpetual 
oblig rnatural laws. The 
average t s largely subject to moods or 
Bpast om n imstances 

etir 4 f : eS Make excelent deeds 

c paratively ene The unvarving and 
constant obligations of the Golden Rule, 


the laims of distressed hu 


incessant 


| and 





Ite sole alm is to furnish | 








) 
| great enthusiasm. 


i 
; 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


manity, become irksome, while the gush of 
gratification at relieving want that has the 
champagne stimulus of tragic or pathetic 
circumstance, is almost a luxury. A 
recent event graphically illustrates this. 
After strenuous cfforts, a policeman § suc- 
ceeded in grabbing the ankle of a man just 
in time to save him from casting himeselt 
headlong off the great New York and 
Brooklyn bridge, to sure death and the 
water, 146 feet below. Investigation showed 
him to be a German laborer, who had a 
sick wife and cighi small children starving 
at home, while he was unable to procure 
work or do anything tor their relief. 
Haunted by this spectre of home, which 
drove him to frenzied despair, he paid his 


by the merest accident was prevented from 
committing self-murder. Graphic narra- 


tions of the tacts in the daily papers sent a | 


thrill through thousands of hearts that 
would ordinarily have complacently passed 
his mute looks of haggard woe for months 
and years, witheut affording practical relief ; 
and the result was, that the laborer, who 
was hopeless on Sunday night, was the 
possessor of over $500 in cash, 4 super- 
abundance of groceries and edibles, and 
employment at $8 a week, on Tuesday 
morning. This was certainly prompt and 
efficient aid,and speaks well for the sympa- 
thetic generosity cf those who turnished it, 
but we doubt its wisdom. The subject of 
it will possess unusual characteristics<f he is 
not demoralizec to some extent as s00n as 


the eflervescence of feeling passes off, and | 


the monotonous duties of hard, every day 
life grind slowly on again. The spirit of 
brave, self-reliant manhood must have 
much of its vital element quenched,and the 
reactionary influence that foilows tend to- 
ward chronic pauperism. These will be 
the effects on hundreds of others in hard 
circumstances, even if the above recipient 
escapes unharmed. The best and truest be- 
nevolence is that which is vigilant, unob- 
trusive and unostentatious, and bestowed 
upon the people that come within the ob- 
servation and personal reach of those ad- 
ministering it, and that is so applied as to 





| 
| 
| 
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bents shaped every movement to fit the 
groove of demagoguism. 


Lavonter is one of the best physicians 
known, being as necessary as tresh air to in- 
valids, hypochendriacs, sufferers from ner- 
vous exhaustion, and those prostrated by 
business cares and mental worries. He is a 
gay companion, a foe to gloom and death, 
for, being a disciple of the god of innocent 
merriment, joy, brightness, and health 
accompany him everywhere. His treat- 
ment is simple, and applicable to all ages. 
He never makes any charge for his services, 
and he is always ready to come when sent 
for. His tace wears the brightest of smiles, 
which are in themselves better than most of 





| the drugsin the pharmacopeia for curing 


last cent to gain access ty the bridge, and | 


certain diseases, and his presence is suffi- 
cient to rouse the weak and lethargic into 
new life. Invalids should consult him as 
often as possible if they would lighten their 
burdens, make their lives longer and hap- 
pier, and defy the approaching hand otf 
Timé@, which spares no one from its wither- 
ing influence. 





NINE out of every ten lady promenaders 
on Chestnut street, or Fifth avenue, will 
gaze alinost to rudeness upon one of their 


| own sex who is arrayed in apparel that is a 


| 


little move in the extreme ot ‘‘tashion’’ than 
their own, or that has some points in the 


| make-up which the wildest flights of orig- 


| 
| 
| 


inative conception has never before reached. 
The same is true of lady occupants of fine 
equipages as they dash gaily through Fair 
mount or Central Parks. In choice boxes 


| at theatres or operas,or at fancy dress balls, 


| the same practice is always noticeable, and 





the intense ogling with opera and eve-glasses 
is sometimes almost distressing. Long ob 
servation by close analyzers has never been 
able to decide whether the expression that 
flits over the countenances of the fair gaz- 


ers is that of contempt, envy, or sdmira- 


| tion. Would not this be a useful topic for 


some schovul vf philosophy to decide ? 


THe knowledge «which we crave and 


| work for, which we look for and find, which 


enable the beneficiaries to help themselves, | 


while acting as a preventive of tragic cli- 
maxes. If everyone would carefully Jo ll 
in their power for these within the circle of 
their own actual knowledge, there need be 
no waiting for the upper and nether mill- 
stones of cruel circumstances to furnish the 
reactionary stimulus of gushing spasms in 
relieving harrowing woes, and the perma- 
nent good would be mucl. greater. 


li S ie --- — 


Gubernatorial Sociability. 
The new executive of Rhode Island, Mr. 
George Peabody Wetmore,is a man of great 
wealth and unusual literary and social ac- 


quirements. On the evening of his inau- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





guration as Governor, he gave a general re- | 
ception to his peighbors and tellow citizens | 


at his elegant Newport villa residence, 
Chateau-sur-Mer, which was devoid of po- 
litical significance, and inspired only by the 
commendable spirit of genuine hospitality 
that always apimates the true gentleman. 
It seems almost like the days of Washing- 
ton and Jeflerson, before the modern spirit 
of self-seeking and pandering to popular 


| never 


debasement had become the principal item | 


of political preferment, and would be an 
excellent example for others of our wealthy 
and cultivated citizens to emulate. Over 
three thousand persons availed themselves 
of the invitation to participate in the festiv- 
ities, and the scene atl o'clock was unusu- 
ally animated and brilliant. 
drawing room was used as a reception 
room, where the Governor and Mrs. Wet- 


The central | 


we think out or dig out for ourselves, which 
we rejoice in asa newly found treasure— 
that is the knowledge, be it small or great, 
which is worth having. It is like the food 
for which we hunger—it gives us fresh 
power and fuller life. It matters far less 
even what this knowledge is than the way 
in which it was gained. The most system- 
atic and well-prepared course of study wor- 
ried through by a student whose only care 
is that he may get his diploma, is of far less 
value to him or to the world than the vital 
thought of the young mechanic who, anx- 
ious to master the secrets of his trade, pa- 
tiently studies its details, discovers i's prin- 
ciples, and infuses into it his own fresh and 
living force, perhaps in the form of some 
rew invention, or perhaps in a more skilful 
touch of a more delicate finish than it has 
yet received. 

WE are far too narrow in our conceptions 
of what justice means. It makes many 
claims upon us which no law can ever en- 
force, and with which pubiic sentiment can 
meddle. It demands much more 
than the discharge of pecuniary obligations. 
It enters into every detail of life, and regu- 
lates our conduct in all the relations we 
bear to othera. It pronounces upon our 
behavior to relatives and friends, and the 
community in which we dwell. It enforces 
debts of gratitude, of affection, of thought- 
tul consideration, of kindness, of compas- 
sion, as well as those of dollars and cents. 


| To call a man just who is not kind, or ten- 


more, assisted by his general and personal , 


staff in full uniform, received a steady stream 
ot guests. Mrs. Wetmore was tasicfully 
dressed,and wore diamond ornaments. All 
the principal officers of State,civic and mili- 
tary, and officers of local regiments were 
present, with many distinguished guests. A 
very choice collation by the best local pur- 
veyor was served to all visitors, and rich 
and poor fraternized together, the health of 
the Governor and his wile being drank with 
The whole house and 
grounds were thrown open, and very brill. 
d. The Newport Military 
and discourse , 


cCcasion surpassed 


iantly illuminate 
Band was present excellent 
music. The elegance 
anything before attempted in the State, and 
was a pleasing revival of old-time colonial 


executive sociability, before official incum- 


der, or pitiful, or loving, is a misnomer. 
True justice implies the true exercise of al] 
these sentiments in their proper season, and 
the cheerful discharge of the conduct which 
they suggest. 

THE temper by which right taste is 
formed is characteristically patient. It 
dwells upon what is submitted to it. It does 
not trample upon it lest it should be pearls, 
even though it looks like husks. It is a 
good ground—soft, penetrative, retentive - 
it does not send up unkind 
thoughts to choke the weak seed ; it is hun- 
and 


thorns of 


gry, and thirsty, to. drinks all the 
dew that falls on it Itis an honest and 


good heart that shows no too ready spring- 
ing before the sun be up, but tails not after- 


| wards. 





The World’s Happenings- 


A Brooklyn skating-rink has been con- 
verted into a church. 

Kangaroo leather is the toughest leather 
knuwn, but not much used, 

A horse which was known to be 40 years 
old died recently on Staten Island. 

Mohammedan residents of “Condon are 
making arrangements to build a mosque in that city. 

A chicken, with twocomplete bodies and 
only one head, isa curiosity in Angel's Camp, Call- 
fornia. 

A “‘hen-rooster,’’ that lays eggs and 
crows, is in possessiou of a farmer at Buck Level, 
California. 

One of the best Latin and Greek scholars 
in Athens, Ga., is working for 70 cents a day sodding 
some land. 

A Texan, who has lived for years among 
the cowboys, says that many of them are graduates 
of Eastern eviieges. 

There are 539,309,179 acres of land culti- 
vated by the farmers of the United States, which Is 
valued at $10, 197, 006, 776. 

Digger Indians, in the grasshopper in- 
fected regions of California, are eujoying a feast on 
the troublesome insects. 

An 18-year-old male resident ot Ply- 
mouth, N. Y., issixand a half feet high, although 
only weighing 127 pounds. 

In Germany teachers employed by the 
Government travel from place to place and give in- 
structions in bee-keeping. 

A pair ot English sparrows have built 
their nest within the glass shade of one of the electric 
lights in Bridgeport, Conn, 

The German authorities, with a view to 
discourage emigration, have forbidden the railways 
to carry emigrants at reduced rates. 

A dug is said to pertorm good service as 
a male carrier at Calico, Cal., making two trips a 
day to the station, two miles distant. 

Pneumonia has caused about 3,000 deaths 
in New York since last October, a number larger 
than from any other cause except pulmonary con- 
suinption. 

The Universalists are peculiarly well sat- 
isfied over that result of the Old Testament revision 
which knocks one feature out of the bovk and substi- 
tutes ‘‘sheol.’’ 

Chicago factories are said to employ §8,- 
000 children under 15 years of age, 5,000 of whom are 
«iris. All ave compelled to work from tea to four- 
teen hours a day. 

A scientist sees the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the steady winds of the prairies, and predicts that 
in time they will be used to drive machinery for all 
sorts of purposes, 

An old Australian woodsman declares 
tuata bruised raw onion applied at once to the 
wounds from venomous serpents will arrest the ac- 
tion of the poison. 

During a lull in conversation at a church 
festival was the time selected by a workerin an Au- 
burn, Me., shoe factury to ask his employer for an in- 
crease in salary. He got it. 


Young chicks come into the world with 
*he yolk of the egg stored away for thelr immediate 


nourishment, and therefore they need no food for 
froin twelve to twenty-four hours. 


A groceryman at Keokuk, Ia., 





in sub- 


| seriLing $1 toa church entertainment, added after his 


signature: ‘The only place in Keokuk where you 
can get sixteen pounds of sugar for §1.** 


The first letter he ever received was de- 
livered to a 60-year-old resident of Walker's Creek, 


| Ga,, the other day, so the aged Southerner claims. 


The reply was equally as remarkable, being the first 
letter he ever wrote. 


A Toronto judge has refused the applica- 
tion of certain petitioners for the incorperation of a 
club for rowing, sailing, yachting and other social 
sports, on the grount that the petitioners were tuo 
old for such exercises. 


A dill to prohibit newspapers from pub- 
lishing details of suicides is being cousidered by the 
Legislature of Uruguay. The bill provides a fine of 
$250 for the first offence, and $500 or four months’ im- 
prisonment for the second. 


A prisoner who had been declared ‘‘not 
guilty,’’ ina murder trial at Raleigh, hanged himself 
the other day after confessing that he was guilty, and 
that remorse led him to inflict upon himself the pun- 
ishment he escaped in the cvurts. 


A house at Schenectady, N. Y., was for 
a long time infested by roaches and water-bdugs. Last 
fall a servant, hearing that toads were an antidote, 
caught three ordinary hoptoads and put them in the 
kitchen. Nota roach or water-bug can now be found 
in the house, 


Boston scoundrels advertise work to do 
athome, exact two or three dollars for material, pro- 
mise to pay good prices for the job when finished, 
and then refuse totake the finished work, on the 
ground that it does not suit. The material only cests 
a few cents. 


A petty scandal having been set afloat 
concerning him, the pastor of an African Methodist 
Church in Des Moines, Ia., entered upon an expla- 
nation of his connection with the affair to his congre- 
gation on a recent Sunday, trom his pulpit. He was 
areatly excited, and in the course of his remarks 
dropped dead, 


A boy who had annoyed a cow-tender in 
a villagein Sussex, England, was caught by the lat- 
ter and tied to a cow's legs. The frightened animal 
ran into an adjoining field, where the boy's head 
struck against a hedge with such violence that the 
rope broke. The poor lad received such injuries that 
he soon died after great suffering. 


The intelligence of Texas cows is ey} 


jently above the average of such ar 


z mails, judging 
rom the following from a paper of that Stats ‘The 
ther day we saw a cow take from a wagon-bed a 
tpring seat, place it on the ground, and stand on it to 


make herself more comfortable while she ate a box 
of eggs and cottun-seed,’’ 
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SOMETIME. 





BY J. CH AMEERS. 





Sometimes, in my life's early morning, 
Sweet dreams of the future there came ; 
Dreams of a future immortal, 
of a life fall of glery and fame ; 
But the sweet dreams of childhood are over, 
And awakened by thoughts more sublime 
My laureis I'll reap at Death's river, 
As I cross its dark water sometime, 


Bometimes, when my soul is weary 
And burdened with care and woe, 
I wander alone by the streamiet, 
And list to its musical flow ; 
And I fancy the voice of an angel 
Blends with its musical chime, 
Awaking my soul from its slumber 
With its notes of the sweet sometime, 


Sometimes I think of a loved one 
Who has passed from mortal sight, 
Boru away in the arms of the angels, 
Away te the mansions of light ; 

Up the golden stair, unfettered, 
His worn-weary fect may climb ; 
I, toa, shall mount it, beside him, 
In the distant, yet near, sometime. 


A Cipher Message. 





—_—_— 





BY A. H. BALDWIN. 





7 O doubt there were some in the time otf 
the Queen of Sheba who carped at the 
it wisdom of Solomon: and so there 
were people in the city who had something 
tosay against the tirm of Parkinan, Bubb 
and kman, of 17, Change Alley. They 
could not deny that it was an old estab- 
lished concern, for Parkinans’ had been 
trading between London and Calcutta in 
almost the early days of Jobn Compan 
Bahacur. And of course when old Park- 
man died rather suddeniy, these carpers 
were still more triumphant. For the 
second partner was only a sleeping partner 
—sleeping, it was currently reported, on a 
fine estate in Rosssbire—and young Park- 
man—well, he was young Parkinan. Then 
Critchlow, the cashier, was young for a 
cashier, being under forty ; and Crisp, the 
head clerk, was very young, being soime- 
thing over thirty. And altogether Park- 
inans’ might expect, for some time to cone, 
to beara deal about its young blood. 
It was two o’clock on a Saturday some 
three weeks after old Mr. Park inan’s death. 
In the large office the cierks were 
putting away their books and getting down 
their ha:s. Tuere was a murmur of talk 
about the river, or Wimbiedon, or what- 
ever amusewent they severally had in 
view fortbe alternoon, when a tall man, 
dressed in dark mourning, and wearing 
his bat, entered froin aninnerroom. The 
nowe sank toa respectful hum. He was a 
handsome man, with a short, fair mous- 
tache, and light blue eyes. He nodded 
pleasantly to one or two of the clerks, and 
walked through to where a glass case in a 
corner indicated the sanctuin ofthe head 
clerk. Crisp, asmali, slender, dark coin- 
plexioned man, looked up vishly as the 
chief entered, but seeing who it was would 
have got down from his stool. 


“Sit still,’’ the merchant said, iaying bis | 


band lightiy on the otner’s shoulder to 
stay him. “I am only waiting for the car- 
riage. It is more pleasant bere than in the 
outer office. You are not going about your 
usual business to-day, I think, Crisp, eh ?” 

The clerk's face flushed. 

“No, Mr. Jaines,’’ he said, ‘‘I aim not.’’ 

“What, haven't you made it up with her 

et ?”” 

. The younger man shook his head, and 
then broke out suddenly, with : 

“And what is more, sir, wy temper has 
been so bad ever since Critchlow tound 
out this deticiency, that I should Le afraid 
of inaking matters worse. I don’t wonder 
she could not stand it; it is no my 
trving to make it up with hertill 1 have 
clearec that up. Then I shall be inysel! 
again, and can look her iu the face. As 
told you, sir, I shall come back at tour, and 

through the books quietiy by myself. 
shall never forget your kindness, sir, 
never! But that Critchlow is so trying! 
—there’s not aclerk in the office does not 





know that there is sumething the matter — 


“— my a . an 
ke with deep teeling, and it was 

evident that the other Galioved hiss. 

“Donut think too much of it!’’ he said, 
kindivy. “if it cannot be explained, I shall 
still trust you. 
Try to hit upon the blot.’ 

“Try! cried the head clerk ; 
tried again and again.”’ 


“]’ve 


passed hi h bis bair | 
= a a ee 1 b | There's a nice piece of carelessness!"’ 


until it stood on end, and with his bright, 
black eyes gave hima very wild look. 
“Weil, de your best,’’ the merchant an- 
swered, drawing on his gloves. ‘You 
know uy poor father bad every confidence 


- in you—as he had in your father—and 1 


have the same, Crisp.’’ 

And then Le went, the young tan look- 
ing after him with grateful, alinost wor- 
sLipping, eyes. There were few men in 
bis position and at bis age so invariably 
kind and considerate to their inferiors as 


was James Parkinan. Old Parkman bad 
Deen tie same ; and father and son enjoyed 
arare popularity in the office. It was 
spered, but probabiy there was 
the malicious al 
ver quarrelled save with one anvot! 
Crisp sat for some miuutes pondering 
and if Lis face was any index Ww his 


thoughts, upon some unpleasant subject. 
Then he rose and taking his bat went Into 
the outer office. There were still two or 
three clerks there, detained 


It is but asimall amount. , 


by some | 
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sharp, rasping voice was a stout, black- 
whiskered, short-faced man. ‘ 

“Not found it out yet ?” he said to Crisp, 
in a sneering tone. He was Critchlow, the 
cashier. 

“No,” retorted the head clerk, “nor 
likely to while there is so much noise in 
the office !"’ 

“Well, if I were you, I'd stay and find 
itout, if I stayed until t morrow. 
is fine tw» be you. I've got to stay until 
four or therabouts, error or no error.” 

“I think,” said Crisp, wrathtully, seein 
the clerks upon the broad grin, “that f 
should make it bot for you it I stayed long 
with you anywhere!” 

And without waiting to hear the cashier's 
retort, or the burst of laughter which his 
Own excited answer evoked froin the 
youngsters, he passed out and ran down 
the stairs and through the quiet alley into 


the street. 
* * — * _ ° 


_ It was 4:30 when Crisp, after thread- 
ing divers of the city ways, in which the 
crowds were not rapidly lessening, turned 
again into Change Alley, A 
depression—a haggard care-worn look—was 
upon the young man’s face as he crossed 
it, his head bent down. Suddenly a sweet, 
glad ery—oh! soout of place there--struck 
upon bis ear, and he stopped and looked 
round with a start, to meet the next instant 
two little gloved hands thrust ingo his, two 
brown eyes swimming with tears looking 
into his black ones, “Oh, Ernest!"’ the 
giri cried— she was young and pretty, but 
dressed very plainly in black, and until 
this moment had worn her viel down— 
“aren't you glad to see me?’’ 

‘Glad, my darling?’’ he cried, all the 
care gone outof his tace; ‘‘yes, very glad, 
You know I am glad.”’ 

“And you do love me as inuch as ever,”’ 
she pleaded with ber eyes fixed so very 
anxiously on his. 


“Yes,"’ he said simply. Nor did she 


Sinall tmatters, aud talking to them in a | 





But it | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


look of 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| emphatically, “That 


| 





freely when they were outof the allvy, and merchant answered with a groan. He was 


in the peopled street. 


ber lover of ber latest troubles at Maintree 
House, a young ladies’ seminary where 
she was tolerated as teacher of English, and 
Ernest conficting the dreadful matter of the 
error in his accounta that when they parted 
he gave up al. thought of returning to his 
books, 

“But you must not be late another aav, 
sir,” were ber last words. He thought 
nothing of them then, bat afterwards, when 
he was ‘alone, they puzzled him. There 
bad been no appeintwent made for that 
ailernoeon, bo promme given, no time tixed. 
So how could he have Leen late? It was 
odd. Wiaat did sue mean by saying be was 
late? : 

. 7 * . — * 

Crisp’s omission to return to the books 
may bave blunted bis meral sense; or it 
nay have been mere chance that led hitn to 


— 


| very greatly distressed, and no wonder. 
They took so long a walk, Ethel telling | 


| his interest in the 


be nearly a quarter of an beur late on | 


Monday morning. As he hurned up the 


alley be was surprised by the sight of a_ 


group collected about Parkman's door. 
Among them were one or twoot Parkman's 
clerks looking unlike theumelves, and one 
or two policeman unable to look anything 
but themselves, 

“What is up?" he asked, lightly; but, 
though they all seemed to be looking at 
him, no one answered. Instead, a clerk, 
oue et the juniors, said audibly, “That is 
Mr. Crisp!" and a strange voice answered 
is the man!” 
seemed to cause a seusation, amid which a 
short stout person with a blunt hearty 
voice and a humerous eve pusued through 


' her; I shall see her to-day. 


This | 


| the group, and said *“This way, sir, please,”’ | 


doubt him now, though during the last | 
fortnight of the estrangeinent following that | 


wretched petty quarrel she had fancied ell 
sorts of dreadful things. ‘More and more 
every day, dearest. It was all iny fault, 
Ethel. I bad been worried and vexed by 
business, and visited it upon you.”’ 

The girl looked up at him with clinging 
eyes as if it bad been a privilege he had 
granted ber. Then she said, but not re- 
aoa: yt “I have been here half-an- 

our. I expected you before.”’ 

“Did you,” he answered. “It was so 
omg of you to be here, generous of you, 
ike yourself! But you must come in fora 
minute with me, Ethel. 
quite empty. 
leave to be away this afternoon: and Critch- 
low, our cashier, will have leit by now.” 

“T don’tthink I ought,” she said siuilir sz, 

‘“*Nonsense!"’ he replied gaily. “I must 
put iny books away now, and he cove 
back after tea. And see, if you are thLink- 
ing of the proprieties, there is 4 policeman 
watching us with the most unflattering 
interest.” 

He opened the door with his key, and she 
caine Shyly in. Once inside, however, and 
the door shut upon the inquisitive police- 
man—well, it is no matter to us how Crisp 
welcomed her. But this satisfactorily 
performed, they went upstairs, Lis arm 
round her waist—a strange sight in that 
dusty place—their-steps echoing in the 
empty house, At the top of the stairs the 
aoor into the large clerks’ rooin was ajar. 
Crisp pushed itopen, and !edherin. ‘And 
this ts where you do your work?’’ she asked 
devouring with wide open eyes the long 
bare roow, with its four windows, its row 
ot desks and stools along one side, and the 
glass box in the far corner. 

“No,” he answered, laughing, ‘I am sup- 

to be a cut above this, darling. Only 


The house is 


| bim!’ and fell back 


The caretaker I know bas | 


in a Voice of authority. 

“What in the world 
asked Crisp. 

“Tell you in a :noment, sir. Please to 
step with ine up to Mr. Parkinan’s roo,” 
Aud he took Crisp by Use arm, in what the 
Jatter thought an id fashion, and so led 
bin up, and swiflly through the clerk's 
office, which was balf full of staring gapers, 
and into the junior partner's rooun. 

Crisp looked rouud him in utter be- 
wilderment. 
Parkinan, pale and agitated. By the 
window two gentiewen were talking. At 
the table, apparently making some notes, 
sat a police officer. 

“Watson,” said bis conductor, shutting 
the door firmly bebind them, “do you take 
into a corner ot the 
rooun, Where he seemed to busy hiimself 
with an old Jve Miller, s very facetious, 
that it rendered bim oblivious w all going 
on around hit, 

While Crisp stood looking from one to 
the other, the superintendent rose abruptly 
and stepped close to him. “Mine is a 


is the 


matter 7?" | 


On the hearth-rug stood Mr, | 


painful business, sir; vou are Mr. Ernest | 


Crisp, I think?” 

It darted into Crisp’s msiad that the chief 
had put the pelice in metion in 
the matter of that liutle discrepgucy in his 
accounts; but a single glance at Mr. Park- 
inan’s pale, syuipethizing face sufficed to 
dispose of that. “Yes,” he said, “IT am. 
That is inv name.” 

“You thay or may net Know then, that a 
great crime Was Couunmitied were on Satur. 
day alternoon, The cashier, Mr. Critchlow, 
bas been tound dead in his office, stabbed 
to the heart from tebinud."" 

“Mr. Critchlow,” the head 
pered, with white shaking lips, 


clerk whis- 


“And you have been nientified as the 
person last seeu to leare the house, T'in 
sorry to say that I must take you into 


am obliged to be very careful not to throw | 


stones.”” He ied herup the rootn, 
upblocking the door of his glass house took 
her in. How delightful it was to help her 
upon his high stool, and hold ber there— 


and | 


for, of course, being unaccustomed to it she | 


might have become giddy! And see her fit 


1 | her little bouts to the rail of the desk, 
aud unieck the latter and come? at once 
face to face with herown photograph! And 


then to see her blush, all pleasure at this 
roof of his fidelity! It was all so delight- 
ul that be wondered why, though they 
bad met in Change Alley on Saturday 
afternoons before, he bad never brought 
her to see his office. 

“And where do those lead to? Don't, 
Ernest; please leave iny bair alone. How 
do you know, Sir, 


that there is no one . 


there?” 

He stop at once—whatever he was | 
doing—and a dark shadow fell across his 
face “That is Critcilow’s room,” he said. 


“And, by Jove, he's lett. bis key in it! 
: But 
there was no elation in hisvoce. Itseemed 
as if ashadow had fallen on them both, 


| from the moment ber eyes were drawn to 


that door. It was not just. in front of 
them—the door leading tothe partner’s 
rouins stood there—but in the corner on the 
leit. 


| which 


“]’ Il take the key and convict hiin at | 


any rate of this,” the young ian ssid 
moodily, and went out of bis glass case, 


and crussed the fluor tothe door. Tue girl 
followed him, a sudden strange feeling 
coming upon her. How hollow Ernest's 
footsteps rang. I sun too had gone be 
a 
Sp, a J 
pur L ‘ S f Ket. A) ~ 
oan door and pocketed that K6éV also, 1 


was Strange perhaps that be took no fare- 
weli kiss in tue ball, but opened the outer 


dvor bastily, and! seemed to breathe more , 





custody on suspicien ; I must warn you,too, 
Mr. Crisp, that anything you say will be 
given in evidence agaiust you,” 

“On Saturday alternoou!’ Crisp muttered 
in awed accents, looking around him with 
eyes that did not see, 
I suspected?” 

“All that you will bear at the Mansion 
House. 1 am anxious to take you there at 
once, and with as little unpleasantuess to 
yourself as possible.” 


“It is a mere formality, Crisp," Mr. 
Parkinan volunteered, speaking for the 
first time with earnest kindness. “I. wiil 


altend mnyse!lt and say how perfectly ridicu- 
lous your comduct lor vears takes this 
charge appear." 

The color caine back to the clerk's face. 
“Thank vou, sir,” he sah. 

*Perbaps you will let vourself be searched 
here?” asked the policeman. Crisp nodded 
acquiescence, and did met flinch when the 
operation began. But tue first articles to 
appear were two keys. The 
looked carelessly at the first; but bis lace 
lit up wonderfully as be beld up the second, 

“This is the missing Key!’ he exclaimed, 
and a thrill of intelligence seemed Ww pass 
round the roorn, 

“That key,” said Crisp, still bewildered 
and grappling wih the memory of things 
seemed to have happened go Jonny 
ago, “that is the Aey of Mr. Critech—,"’ lie 
stopped with trembling lips. He bad yone 
so far unthinking ; aud luen bis position in 
all its bearings Mashed across his) mind. 
He remembered ali that the presence of 
that key upon Lim, all that the worus he 
had uttered, might inean for liu. The 
rooin began to go round, visi-os of Etnel 


and Mr. Critchlow swain betore his eves. 
Amid an appalling silence, which lad 
greeted his words, he fell tw the teorin a 
dead faint. 
t ve trait tes r tbe r Was | ] 
P < . . rt ot 
wy 
< 
i 
4 x 
‘y i Teta Hoe. air i j t y ‘a 
pretty clear cxse ?' answered the dete 
—for such he was and a well-known one. 


' with a lady. 


“But what—why am | 
| was found 


policeman | 


“You did,and [ did vot believe you,” the | 


“Weill, sir, I'u inctined to think that you 
were right and | was wrong,” the other 
answered, dryly. 

“Eb! Less clear now, inspector? But 
the key ?” 

“itis the key, and another matter or two 
that puzzles ine,” the oman answered 
thoughtfully. “You'we read, I dare aay, 
of murderers doting stuptd thmgs, sir? 
There was that nurse whe strangled ber 
patient and then could met refrain from 
laying ber out? Yea, qutes. Bat I 
never heard of a murderer carrying a 
proof against himself in be pocket; and 
that proof a thing he had no metive for 
keeping and every chance te» get ric of t"" 

It alist seemed as if the merchant In 
uzzle thus ted to 
bim forgot bis anxiety on behall! of his poor 
clerk. “But,” be suggested, “it was very 
likely sheer carelessness. Its discovery 
you could see was a terrible shock to him.” 

“Quite true, sir,” the detective said. 

“And the temale who, if.he policeman 
is to be believed, was with hun—if you 
—_ getaciueto her, she might clear it 
all up.”’ 

“I hope she may,” the tnan answered, 
coolly, “tor I have not only got tke clae to 
I don't think 
there can be any tmprudercece in showing 
you this, -He took from a large rmecket- 
book which be produced a tiny newspaper 
cutting. Mr. Parkman looked at t with a 
face of great ainazement. It read thus: 


“GL VGSVO NZRMGIVVY SLFHV 
SRISTAUGV NVVG NV WVZIVHG Za 7 
ASZMTV ZOOVB Za ULEFT GLNLIILD 


YB GSZG GRNF RDRO}® SZEV IRW 
NBHVOU LU LFI DLIHG VMVN® 


BLFI OLERMT VIMVEHG,.” 


“But this is gibberish!” the merchant 
said, alter turning MR over. 

“No, not gibberish,” the detective 
answered, wondering that such a man 
should know se little of seach a subject, 
“only cypher, and the easiest that exista, 
It’s merely a transposition of the alphabet, 
Zis A, Y is B, and soon. But here is my 
translation. I may add, that the adver- 
tiseinent appeared in tLe Standard of last 
Friday, sir.”’ 

The translation ran as follows : 


“To Ethel, Maintree House, Hightree, 
‘*Meet ine, dearest, at 17, Change Allev, 
at four to-morrow. By that time I will 
have rid inysell of our worm enemy, 


“Your loving, ERN est." 


Heavens!" cried the merchant, 
“He miata! This 
evidence. I don't 
dent know, 


“(ood 
male with excitement. 
is almost conclusive 
know—good heavens !—I 
what can be said to thin” 

“Uinph!” the detective said, “This ad- 
Vertisement is another thing whieh 1 had 
net when I gave you my opinion this 
worniug.” He said & teaningly, and 
mused as if expecting to be questened. 
Sut Mr. Parkinan had mt marked the 
drift of his last words, and let then pass 
unchallenged, 

Shortly afterwards, the merchant, pale 
but collected, bat to be present at the 
Lord Mayor's inquiry at the justios-room 
of the Mansion Hous. We need not 
attend him thither, for only such evidence 
was taken as would justify a remand ; and 
the reauer can guess what that was. The 
policotnan was examined, whe had seen 
Crisp go into the house on the Saturday 
afternoon, and had likewme seen him 
leave it a little later, each trae in cunpany 
‘Lhen Ue superintendant of 
police produced the key found upon the 
risoner, and proved that it wag the key of 
Mr. Critcilow's offiee, the door of which 
locked upon the outside, nd 
two of Parkman's clerks reluctantly de- 
scribed’ the bad teruss upenm which the 
prisoner and decease! were, and the quast 
threat with which toe ltormer haa lef 
Critchlow upon the last oeeasion, when the 
cashier was—s, tar es could be proved, 
seen alive by any one exoept the murderer, 
This «amply suffleed ; and Rrues Crisp, 
clerk, was foriuall¥ reusanded—bail, bemny, 


of course, relused—unti! the foliowing 
Thursday, upon the charge of wilful 
inurder, The Inquest, opening the same 


day, Was aljourned to awart tue result of 
the mispgisterial a i. 
* o 7 . o 
to = Mas Mauder? [ 
will see tii first cayae i’ sant Moss Main- 
tree, in her stiffest tenes. She was the 
principal of the Ma il ase seininary, 
the propriety of w rizid that po 
letters were perinitt received by 
pupils or governe ses, save sack as oould 
first be read by that drogen of virtue, the 
principal, 

She was absent fron the selrsol-room ten 
ininutes. The giris Ket eurtously at 
Ethe! and the latter w t red who it could 
be. She Knew of » clergyvinan likely to 
Visit her, and was sarpries? by tee gracious 
version to gotethe drawtng-rown which 
Liss Maintree presenti y wouctmafed her; an 


“A clergyinarn 


“was 


fits te 


indulgence due net » clu Lo Lhe reverend 
Visitors subtle px esa. as to the fact, 
casually nade known bw bim, that be had 
three daughters of an aye to be M echo, 
“You wished t se we?” bthel said, 
SUr prise ! at 2 a sf rt rtiy 
pe 3 siranyger 
My sine is | rs : cer 
You know a geatiews (ris; I see 
youd Are engaged ain? Just 
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ao. Well, he has been charged—but there, | 


read that please, and pray be as calin as you 
can.” 


ceedings at the Mansion House, “Pray be 


as cali as you can!’ 

Sie went white to the lips as she read, 
but, save one taint cry when its ineaning 
bruke upon her, gave no sign of the de. 
monstrations so much 


detective. 


“Now I'm quite aware, Miss, that vou | 


were the lady who was with the accused. 
If you are implicated’’--be did not think 
after a glance wt her face that she was—‘ vou 
bad best say nothing. 
nan is innocent, you take it very covlly, 
Mins 1’ 

“And why not?” abe cried, indignantly. 
“Why should I be troubled because a false 
charge is brought against him. Why—" 
But then ber voice broke, and she cried 


jteously. ‘Ob, tell me,sir,bow can I help 

iin?" 

“First, mina, by telling me all you did on 
Saturday.” 


The girl did so and he took note of it. 

“Quite ao,” be malt, when be had heard 
all, ‘but may I ask if you met by appoint- 
inent?’’ 

She colored. 

“I had a inessage from Lim on the Friday 
worning.”’ 

“Verbal or written *” 

“Neither. Leannot receive letters here,so 
when Ernest could take me out on Saturday 
—his and my balf bolday—he would put 
an advertisement in Frisay's Standard, It 
was foolish, perhaps,but Eeenest had a fancy 
to put it in cipher, and I, well'’—with a 
bright blush—“l liked it beeause it look ine 
longer > read the mesmaye." 

“Just so! You'll forgive me saving that 
now | know you are telling me the truth, 
So will you please explain what that ugiy 
little bit ineans 7" 

He handed to her the slip be had shown 
to Mr. Parkman and painted cut the words, 
“[ will have rid imyseif of our worst 
enemy." 

“Yes, We had a silly quarrel. I told 
him—oh, bow could I?—that bis teuiper was 
his worst enemy and mine. He meant that 
as a—I mean be Wished lo apologize and 
inake it up.” 

“One tore question, young lady. What 
should you say if EP teld you that Mr. Crisp 
denied, on his way tothe Mansion House 
this tnorning, betmg the author of thatT?’’ 

“say! she cried, ferceiv. “IT should say 
I beleved bins! Put still it surprises tne. 
This thessage begins and ends as lis always 
did. Yet IT reaneoiber that T thought it odd 
that be nade no reference bo Liis passage on 
Saturday. And it was strange that though 
he was half-an-bour affler the appointed 
tiine, he did not seeus aware of it—or say he 
Was worry. 

Peters sat thinking deeply. 

“It's a opher a child oould read,"”” he 
nurinured ter lituesert, “And anyone 
reading previous advertisements could 
have identified the Ernest verv likely. Is 
it possible that someone laving learned, no 
Inatter how, tis babite! corresponding with 
this girl, has done this to divert suspicion 
from hinself? Unlikely: but still possible. 
Do you know, tins,” be oontinued, aloud— 
“ol anvone being aoquainted with these 
cipher (ema cos 7" 

“Not through me, she answered quickly. 
“But I remeuber Ernest saying that young 
Mr. Parkinan koew all aloout me, and bad 
been very kind. But be cannot bave any- 
thing to do with i.” 

“No,” the detective answered, briskly ; 
“but be may have told someone else. I 
inust go to Richmond tomorrow or as soon 
as I can, and ask him. We will lose no 
time,” he added, cheerily. 
genticman Shall be free in a day or two, 


And IT hope tiat then be will teach vou a | 


befter cipuer, tuiss -or get rid Of any neces- 
Bily for using one.” 

On the tramui-car Peters said to himself, 
“Wanted someone with two things. Firstly 
a motive for murdering Criteblow, and 
secondly, a knowledge, however gained, of 
the relatious between Crisp and this very 
nice girl, By gai! That is a new idea! 


Could it be that Critchlow fancied the girl | 


and tried to deooy ber there with this bogus 
nessage, anc was found out and killed by 
the jealous iover Lefore the girl came! | 
luust Consider that. That is a new idea!" 

* a Zs . o « 
“Are you engaged to marry the accused ?”’ 
Tils was pot tue frst question put vo the 

Witness bul it was tbe first that promised to 
afford the spectators, who occupied every 
Inek of Muor iu the justice-rooim,tbe slightest 


return lor the trouble they had taken. The | 


cy were talking of netling Dut the Critch- 
low tragedy ; and even in Cheapside the 
excileiment was plainiy visible. Everyone 
who could win an entrance, and was not 
ecugayged elsewhere, was there. It was 
ruimored that the walter was now as clear 
as the wurder was dial»:lical: and that the 
young man would certainly be committed 
fur trial Weday. Among Lue persons poimted 
at, and scanned and sketched by the crowd 


in that close green-paiuted court with the 
one window and the sky , was Mr, 
Parkman ; and clowe oteervers noted tbat 
his eyes would pow aod aggin turn from 
wandering ver t ri ast a look of 
aix L\ ex pecal 4 s{ I iread, 

“a 

But liste I ~s . 
quae 

s . 

“Aud be was e habit of comipuniaat- 
ing with you by pher advertisewents 
Slinliar Ww the one 1 produce ?"’ 


‘Fle was.”’ 

“Did be communicate with you by an 
advertisement appearing in the Standard 
on the Friday before Uae murder 7? 

“He did not 


e 


And be put inte ver hand an early | 
Globe, polptng out the report «of the pro. | 


dreaded by the | 


But if the young | 


“Your young | 


“Were you,” said the counsel, smiling, 
“under the impression, Lest Saturday, that 
the advertisement emanated from biim 2" 

‘I was, But you must lot ne explain.” 
And with great steadiness she stated ber 
reasyns for so thinking, and what she bad 
| understood the message to mean, and why 

she did not think Ernest the author of it. 
| This caused a great sensation. The strange 

cipher advertisement was a fact quite new 
| to the general public. 
“Do I understand you to think then, 
| Mise Maunder, that the person, whoever he 
| was, whe inserted his advertisement was 
als the murderer?” 

“] don’t know,’ she faltered. 
| courage. “Yes, I do think so." 
' He smiled calmly as be looked round, 
| It was evident be thought nothing of the 
girl's theory, but believed Caisp to be both 
author and murderer. Others in court also 
siniled and shook their beada, Her idea 
was too complex and far fetehed for them. 
They could not swallow it, in vulgar 
phrase. 

She was taken then through the events of 
the Saturday asternoon, and examined 
particularly as tothe prisoner's statements 
about the deceased. Afterwards the solici- 
tor for the defence, well known to be 
employed by Mr. Parkman, drew from ber 
all that might tell in the prisoner's favor; 
and then, casting one long, loving look of 
counfort at her lover, Ethel sat down. She 
had told the truth; sie bad perfect trust 
now jo the wisdom of the law. 

Two or three unimportant witnesses 
followed, the medical eviden ce succeeded 
these, and then Mr. Parktnan was called. 

As he took off his glove many sym pathiz- 
ing glances wer* cast at his handsome 
figure and grave lace, 
annoyance it must have been to him! 
W hat « loss t» be deprived of his two chief 
employes at once! And then how rich he 
was said to be; and almost fashionable too, 
for was he not going to be married to the 
Hon. Sylvestra Hautban! Even the Lord 
Mayor could bardly restrain from leaning 


forward in his great oak chair to look bis 
syllpathy. 
“The prisoner has beena clerk inthe 


employment of your firm for nearly four- 
teen years, Mr. Parkham?’’ ‘That was the 
first question of any interest. 

“Ile has. He has been a most faithful, 
steady and upright manu in all Lis dealings 
with us,” 

This was gallant testitrnony, but what 
could it avail against facts. It only evoked 
a look of wart gratitude from the prisoner, 
Mr. Parkinan then went on to tell what he 
knew of the differences between Critchlow 
and the prisouer, and the unfriendly men- 
tion of the cashier, which Crisp bad made 
in their last conversation. But he told this 
so reluctantiy that (he exanuning barrister 
was struck by his bias in the prisoner's 
favor, and asked hitn with asmile. “And 
do you too think that the same person 
| inserted the advertisement and comunitted 
the murders" 

The witness paused; it was clear that he 
had no doubt that his protege was guilty of 
the one and the other, for he faltered and 
passed bis hand over his brow. Then he 
said, ‘I do,”’ 

“And so do 1," said the counsel dryly, 
and was about to sit dowou with that quip in 
his tinouth when there was a bustle at the 
| door, Some glanced that way lippatiently, 
| and some expectantly; what was the expres- 
) Sion Of Mr. Parkman's face, it was hard to 
| say. It was alinosta batlled, hunted look 
| 





that caine into his lyght blue eyes, and the 
hand which be raised tw stroke bis mous. 
tache searcely bid an odd contraction of the 
jimouth. The noise ceased as a burly man 
pushed his way through the crowd to the 
table, Tle seemed to be some one of inn por- 
| tance, forthe counsel caused in the act of 
sitting down, and lent a willing ear to his 

Whisper. Then a hurried and seemingly 

excliing conference wenton between (bese 

two, the soiicitor for the defendeuts and 
| one or tWo olhers—so exciting, that expec- 
lation Was raised toa very high pitchsand 
at length the Lord Mayor, unable w bear it 
longer, Said, “Have vou any more ques 
tions for this witnhesa, Mr. Baaeck worth?” 

Thus recalled to bimselt, Mr. Banck- 
worth rose frou bis stooping position and 
| seemed to hesitate. Finally he said, with 

an air of reluctance, Yes, my lord, | fear I 
j have. Mr. Parkinan, did I] understand you 
(to give it a8 your opinion that whoever 
| Inserted that advertisement cominitted this 
| nurcer?”’ ; 

A strange pause, then, in an equally 
Strange, hoarse tone, ** Yes."’ 

“Is that,’’ bolding up a Russia leather 
blotting case filled with green biutting 
paper, “the blotting case you use in your 
library at Richmond?” 

lt sounded, «part from the sudden 
production of the case, a harinless question 
enough. And yet how was it that turough 
all that crowded court every one felt the 
terrible nature of the silence which fol- 
| lowed. Was the ordinary looking case a 
gorgon's head, that at sight of it the prespir- 
ation should spring in great beads to the 
WwW ituess'’s furchead, and Lis moth should 
writhe it Vain, aleinpts to speak. He 


couldn't. In the end he only nodded. 
| «Then can you explain, "the lawyer asked 
solemnly, “how It happens that Ipon a page 
[ff this Divlling 4 sper Lhere ippears in 
printed aracturs a revers preasion of 
‘ } » r o™~ ? 

The crisis had come, the worst had aD 
pened; ‘ \ ve ’ & Me OD »pia 18i- 
ble renson wuilzht avail bisa Now was the 
tine for ready brain and steady pulse. 
Now-—but now all these were wanting! He 


giared round bim for a moment on the sea 
of faces, gasped wildly at his throat, and 
fell to the floor of the box in a fin 

Ainid a thrill of such sensation as few in 


Then with | 


What a trouble and | 














im out to an adjoining room. But he was 
dead before Be could bring a doctor to 
bim. That moment,—and heaven knows 
what of bitter sulingenen See been bis 

anishinent in this world. 
‘ Peters it appeared bad gone down to see 
him at Richinond, and while waiting in the 
library had in the Instinctive pursuit of his 

rofession, turned over the leaves ot the 
Plotting buok. The cipher caught his eye; 
but the merchant entered at that moment, 
it was not until be left for town that 

Peters could get into the house again, con- 
firin bis impression, and with his strange 

iece of évideuce fullow tw London by a 
aren train. , 

For a tew hours after the merchant's 
death it seemed one of those motiveless 
murders that upset all calculations. But 
ainong his papers was found the key. He 
| bad lost great sums by deep play at a West- 

end club. His father -vas then ill, his 

needs were inost pressing. He had already 

tar exceeded his rigut tl draw upon the 

tirin ; to get more he deposited forged ac- 

ceptances. At his father’s death the 
cashier discovered this, and though the 
juniur partner was now able to refund the 
money, Critchlow held the forgeries tn ter- 
rorem over him. Parkman, secretive yet 
fierce, took his life. 

Of bim enough. For Ernest Crisp, he 
mnarried Ethel three weeks later, and there 
are already three small Crisps in the 
nursery, With whom this strange story of 
tne Mansion House justice-room will some 
day be a household word ; and be in their 
| mouths, as it is in those of the justice-rvom 

officials, ‘‘often remembered.” += 
——___—<_ - —_--— 


A Set Of Surprises. ~ 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 














but I think you were just a little 
sinitten with Claud, as of course he 
was with you. Now, don’tsay a word by 
way of protest! Why shouldn't you 
think my darling brother what he really is 
—perfection? And how can he help ad- 
miring and loving you, who are the nicest, 
‘dearest girl in the world! Surely, too, 
you can forgive tne for wishing that the 
two people [ think most of, and iove most, 
should love each other? Ob!" concluued 
the enthusiastic speaker, in a rapturous 
tone, and suddenly eimbraciog her friend 
(whose fair cheek was now flushed with 
the most becofning rose-tint), “Ol! bow 
happy I shall be when I know that Cland 
and you are really engaged to each other !"" 
“I ought to scold you, Helen,’’ mur- 
mured the girl she had addressed as Ade- 
line ; “I ought to scold, and vou make me 


Y°: won't confess it, Adeline, of course; 


sinile. Your brother and I scarcely know 
one another. I have seen him twice it is 
true——”’ 


“Is not that enough to show you that he 
is charming ? and to make him see that 
vou are an angel !"’ interrupted Helen. 

“Tkere is no talking to you,”’ rejoined 
Adeline, blushing once more; *“but" 
(trying to speak lightly) “I hear the post- 
man’s ring, and I hope that bis arrival will 
bring you the letter you expect.” 

“The letter I expect is froin Claud !"’ ex- 
claimed the impulsive Helen, rising from 
the breakfast-tabie in her impatience and 
running to the door, She was by no means 
in her first youth, for she was eight-and- 
twenty, but she was as impetuous asa girl 
in ber teens. Moreover,she was an heiress, 
owning a good country house and an 
inooine of filteen hundred a year. Her 
only and adored brother, Claud Willougb- 
by, had an equal income, but he had not 
inherited a country residence, Having 
said this by way of explanation, let us see 
what news the postinan brought Miss 
Willoughby. 

Adeline Vere, seated at the break fast- 
table, attempting to repress all outward 
signs of perturbation (caused by her 
friend’s recent reinarks) was soou startled 
by a little cry froin Helen. 

“Adeline, he has written. Dear boy! 
Oh! I hope he is coming to stay with ine 
whilst you are here !”’ 

Adeline hoped so too, but she would 
bave died rather than allow Helen to 
believe that she felt interested in one who 
was, after all, nearly a stranger to ber. 
Their short acquaintance had been as brief 
as delightful, and the tar young girl (she 
was notyet nineteen) still remembered the 
sad, fond look she bad surprised un witting- 
lv fastened on her before he touk his fare- 
well. Often had it recurred to her ; indeed 
it dwelt in her memory. Why bad he 
looked so sad if—if he felt something like 
dawning affection for ber? There was 
part gy | to separate thern. They were of 
equal birth and fortune; there were no 
stern relatives to raise objections, for Ade- 
line was an orphan, left tw the care of the 
inost indulgent ot guardiars. 

Our thoughts are so fleet of wing that 
inerely a couple of seconds were consumed 





whils. the young inexperienced Adeline 





| and then she was again startled by another 
| ery from her triend : " 
“He is coming, Adeline! he will be here 
to-day—but his few lines are very inyster 
ious, Do read therm and tell me what 
Lu'nkK they wea 
Adeline, more fluttered than s A 
ave like to ooufess, too 
S116nCce, 
“Well?” interrogated Helen, lu patient- 
ly, a8 Adeline raised her blue eyes trom | 
} the paper. : 
| hardly know whatto make of it. | 
Helen,” stamtnered she. 
“Isn't it strange?" cried Helen. “Let | 


me read it aloud to you—thst may help us 


| that court had ever experienced they bore | to decipher the riddle,” 


| “but the thing is done. 


So saying, she took the sheet of note 
paper frown Helen, and read : 


“Dear OLD NELLIE. 

“You ask me to come— 
well, I am coming : but yet 1 do not know 
whether you will be glad tosee ine. Pre- 

re your mind for a great surprise, 
Nellie—the very greatest! There! are you 
enlightened ? Ever so litle? I hope sol 
To tell you all in this would be too much 
at once—too much for me. Ah! Nellie! 
summon up ail your indulgence. I do 
not know if I oughtto sign myself the 
inost miserable or the bappiest man in 


the worid. e ” 
“CLAUD WILLOUGHBY. 


“It is very ambiguous !’" faltered Ade- 
line, as Helen paused, looking at her 
earnestly, awaiting her comment on what 
she nad just heard. 

“What can be mean?” said Helen, 
taintly. Adeline made no reply to this; 
but ber sweet blue orbs bad growu 
troubled, and ber rose-tinted cheek a shade 

er. “Well, Addie,” said Helen, ‘don’t 
Pe us sit here puzzling ever the riddle. 
Cowe into the garden and gather some 
roses, What a pity he has not said by 
what train he will arrive, then you aod I 
could bave driven to the station to meet 
bis !” 

“Never mind, Mr. Willoughby will take 
afiy or walk. You will soon have the 
answer tothe riddle, Nellie, for a few 
hours will bring the solution. Do let us 

into the garden, it is delightful out of 
- niles this morninyg.”’ 

The two ladies got their garden hats and 
were soon idling away a pleasant baif bour 
among the flowers; but all the time Helen 
was wondering what her brotber intended 
to convey by his strangely-worded letter, 
and Adeline was trying » banish a suspicion 
which took away the beauty of the suulight 
and the scent out of the roses. 

Presently a footinan came hurrying over 
the lawn towards Miss Willoughby,carrying 
a yellow envelope upon a silver salver. 

“A telegram, wa’aum,’’ said he, respect- 
fully. 

“itis trom Claud! I am sure of it!’ 
cried she, nervously, turning to Adeline. 

Hastily she broke open the fastening, and 
read aloud : 


‘““EXPECT tne at four o'clock this after- 
noon. I shail not be alone. Sead to meet 
me; but do not come yourself. Let my 
letter enlighten you as to what is coining. 


“Adeline, what is going to happen ?”’ 
faltered Miss Willoughby, uow really very 
much agitated. 

“Nothing very terrible, depeud upon it,” 
rejoined Adeline, trying Ww appear at ease 
and indifferent. “Your brother will be 
accompanied by a friend, I suppose, and 
asks you to send to meet biim.’’ 

“Yes, yes, that is plain enough! But 
there 16 something hidden under all this! 
He tells ine not tw goto meet him, but two 
send! I, who bave never missed driving 
down myself to the station to welcome him 
whenever he chooses to come here !"’ 

“Suppose you drive me somewhere 
instead, Nellie? That will divert your 
thoughts from dwelling on this puzzling 
letter and telegram. Take iny advice, and 
let us go to Baylorth Abbey.”’ 

Helen kissed her, and lunmediately went 
to order the carriage. It was a long drive 
two the Abbey. Wheu they returned Claud 
wouid perhaps have aiready arrived. 

A pleasant wind; pleasant shade and 
sunligbt combined; sweet seeuts in the 
air; flowers clustering against cottage 
walls; sleek cattle browsing in park and 
meadow ; all contributed their quota to the 
enjoyment of the excursiun. Yet, in 
reality, boththe ladies were giad when it 
came to an end, and they sighted Helen's 
lodge gates once more. 

“I do believe that Claud has arrived al- 
ready !’’ exclaimed Helen, as she perceived 
an empty fly standing before the hall 
door. 

Adeline could not answer—hoer heart was 
beating too fast. Why should she care so 
mnuch for the issue of this evnigina ? 

P Helen omy waited for the carriage to 

raw up ore she jumped from i 
ong ne the hall. —_— oe. 

“Is my brother cone, Martin ?” 
sae, ngage on of the servant. — 

“Yes, ma’an; Mr. Willoughb 
been here about ten minutes,” » sn Me 
the man; “and it you please, ma’am, he 
begged that you would go to him in the 
library.” 

“Ix be hurt? Has there been a 
7 cried Helen, turning very Naa 

‘ » no, tna’am! Mr. Ciaud j 
rejoined Martin. si agate 

“Then why does be not come to ” 
exclaimed sue. ‘‘Adeline, come Sie sae : 
I ain quite unnerved! Oi, do not refuse!” 
added she, as Adeline drew back. 

They reached tne library, and it was Ad- 
eline who cpened the door for her triend t» 


} enter, 
was occupied by these backward glances: | 


Oue glance explained all. Claud her 
bandsome, distinguished brother, but now 
ll at ease, and surely, sorrowful, was 
Standing in tront of the tire-place, aud 
seated iu a loungiig-chair, was a very pert- 


ivOKIng young lady. 

Fr rm’ 

tielen’s ves strayed from one to the 
er, Dut she did not, could not speak 


“Helen, forgive me fur Surprising you 
ike this,”’ said Claud, ina faltering voice . 
I—l was married 
this morning. Let me present my—wite.”’ 

++ laud! Who is she ? Why wasI not 
told ?"’ stammered Helen. 

a for Adetine, she had sunk out of 
sight upon a seat behind a screen 
tue entrance. — 


“Married ! you married, Claud, and to a 
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stranger?” murmured Helen, rapidly 
changing color. 
“Yes, married !” exclaimed the young 


now rising from the lounging-cbair 
ing “I am Mrs, 
Claud Willoughby ; and if I didn't bring 
no money into the family, at least’’—with 
vulgar laugh—“at least I have 
brought some good looks! My tace is my 


— 
and coming a step forward. 


a shrill 


fortune, as the old song says !"’ 

Helen could not say a word. 
true enough that the girl he had so rashly 
wedued was pretty enough ; ‘ 


**But when she spoke she charmed no more— 
Their admigation ali was o*er.** 


Vulgarity, flippancy were alread i 
cernible in Claus bride. Aen 

* ’Tain’t nothing to be so flabbe 
at, ma'am [" said the new Mrs. Willough- 
by, plucking up a spirit of self-asse: tion 
when she perceived how far trom welcome 
was her presence to her husband’s sister. 
“Many aman has done worse; and I can 
dress to look well in any company !” 

Unhappy Claud! hat had be done to 
bring sucha bridetosuch ajsister? Regrets, 
reproaches, were, however, unavailing, 
and so the bride appeared to think, ‘for 
presently she spoke again : 

“Well, Miss Willoughby, ain’t you a-go- 

ing to give us somethin’ to eat after our long 
journey? ’Tisn’t quite the way tu welcome 
a new-married pair isitsnow? I’m bungary, 
I can tell you, and shan’t be a bit sorry 
when ’tis dinner-time!"’ 
_ Thus apcestrophized, Miss Willoughby rose 
in her most stately manner,collected herself 
with a mighty effort, and said,coldly, to her 
brother. : 

“You must forgive me for feeling alto- 
mer 80 Surprised at this sudden step that 

was forgetful of the duties of hospitality. 
Dinner shall be hastened. But again I 
inust ask you to excuse me it I dine in my 
Own room with iny friend Miss Vere,”’ and 
50 Saying, she made a step to leave the 
apartment. 

“Oh, Helen, forgive me!” murmured 
Claud,who looked unmistaaably wretched. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs, Claud 
Willoughby. 

“Come, Adeline !”’ gasped Helen. 

At this inoment the ball-bell rang vio- 
lently, and before Helen couid cross the 
hall she was confronted by a gentleman 
whom she nized asthe family solici- 
tor—an elderty, gentlemanly rsonage, 
grave, and of an aspect caloulated to inspire 
confidence. “4 

“Oh, Mr. James !”’ cried Helen, clasping 
his hand. 

And as she stood there, almost speech- 
less with agitation. the unbappy Adeline 
following and remaining at her side, she 
was aware tbat Claud and his bride had 
come Outinto the ball, and that the gaze 
of their legal frend Mr. James was riveted 
upon the ill-matched pair. 

“My dear Miss Willoughby,” said the 
lawyer, calmly, “let me speak a word to 
your brother alone. You have had agita- 
tion sufficient for one day, as I can well 
divine, for I am aware of Mr Willoughby’s 
hasty marriage. Let me persuade you to 
withdraw.”’ 

“Do not seek to send me away now that 
you are here,”’ pleaded Helen. ‘Let me 
bear what you have to say about my un- 
happy brother.”’ 

“No, no !—afterwards—not 
might give yuu a shock,” 
Jaines, 

“Nothing else can give me a shock now!”’ 
said Helen, in despair. 

The kind old lawyer whispered some- 
thing to her, but she was too much 
engrossed by her own nusery to catch the 
purport of bis hurried words, and now 
Claud and his wife advanced. 

‘“‘Before you say a word, Mr. Willough- 
by,” said the lawyer, addressing the bride- 
groom, “I must ask youif you heard the 
serious rumor in the City yesterday as to 
the insolvency of Frith’s banking-house ? 
Later in the day those rumors were in- 
creased, and—How sball I comuitnicate 
the rest ?’’ 

“You need not do so, Mr. James. I 
learn the worst from your manner, your 
look—I am a beggar, or nearly so. That is 
what you are come to tel! me.” 

Mr. Jaines perserved a dead silence. 

**W hat!” shrieked the bride, brandishing 
one arin in the air in her excitement. 
**What !—have I u.arried no fortune after 
all? Isthat true, I say? Is that true ?”’ 

“Ask Mr. Janes. Heaven knows I could 
not have foreseen this!’ groaned Claud, 
pale as death. 

“And you're a beggar—a beggar ?’’ sho 
repeated frantically, with scorn. 

“I an afraid so!’’ he said, bardly able to 
articulate. 

“You've ‘ost your money ?” screamed 
she. “Then what right had you to deceive 
me? What rignt had you to marry me? 
Eb ?7—teli we that ?°’ and the enraged bride 
actually snapped ber fingers in ber bride- 
groom’s face. 

Claud maintained a despairing silence. 

“Oh! what a shame !’’ continued she, 
throwin, off all pretences in her rage and 
vexation. “What a shamwne! 1] might bave 
married that rich widower, old Mr. Burton, 


now! It 
urged Mr. 


the brewer, and had my carriage to ride in! 


W hile now—" And once inore she snapped 
ber I ngers in her husband’s tace. 
sh I N | ve the narriage broKket 

I do! conc ed sb n , rus0u 


with Mr. 
lawyer, 


y i regret your harriage 
W louunby, ina’ai ? said the 
turning to the bride. 

“What's that to you!’ returned she. 
‘*Regret’s not the word for it, a8 1 can tell 
ye! I married him for his money, and so I 
tell him to his face! Ob, if I was tree of 
hiin, and « 


Yes, it was 


“You hear that, Mr. Willou hby ?”’ said 
Mr. James, “Are you cured of your infat 
uation ?’’ 

“Too late!” groaned Claud—*too late !" 


your wish will be realized. 
free of Mr. Willoughby.” 


You will be 


she, with evident delight. 

“You will,’ repeated Mr. James; “but I 
am afraid your marriage With the rich, 
elderly brewer cannot legally be solemn- 
ized, a8 your first husband, Anthony Pock- 
ett, 18 still alive, still seeking his runaway 
wife. He came to my office for belp in his 
inquiries, and I thus learned, on the eve ot! 
Mr. Willoughby’s wedding-day, your true 
position.’’ 

But bis explanation did not reach the ears 
of the sot-disant Mrs. Willonghby.She caught 
at a ball-chair for support, and was balf in- 
sensible as she fell into it. But Claud, and 
Helen, and Adeline! what glad surprise 
rushed into Helen’s countenance! what 
rapture of freedoin reigned in that of Claud ! 
while Adeline turned away her face lest 
two much joy should be read there. 

Mr. James hastily rang the be!l, and a 
Servant entered, ushering in a young man, 
whose agitated face turned with a tender- 
ness conflicting with other teelings towards 
the half-insensible tigure in the cuair. 


“Annie!” be said, Annie, look up! I am 
your husband, Anthony.” 
But Annie would not look up. She was 


caught in the toils at last; and seifish and 
erring a8 she was, experienced soine shame 
and tear at being thus suddenly confronted 
by ber outraged husband whoi she deser- 
ted two yeurs ago. 
not undo the fact thatshe was Anthcny’s 
wile, not Claud'’s—that Claud was free, and 
that she could not remain there, in Miss 
Willoughby’s house, much longer. 

‘Sir,’ said Helen, tinding voice, and 
looking up “my servants will give you 
all possible assistance in removing your 
wife; but 1 must beg that she will quit my 
roof at once!’’ 

Upon this Mrs. Anthony recovered 
sufficiently to send forth a volley of spiteful 
words, and was led outof the hail vy ber 
too-forgiving husband. 


were alone. Claud had sunk upon a chair, 


hisiace buried in bis hands. His sister 
hurried up to him, saying: 
“Look up, dear brother. You are 


that virago. Thank Heaven tbat you are 
no longer bound with such a chain!’’ 
“From my beart!’”’ exclaiined the young 
man. “Ob, Nellie, even in my poverty, in 
the loss of nearly all 1 possessed, I rejoice!’’ 
“Heaven bless iny soul,my dear boy 
broke in the Jawyer. “I forgot, in the 
depth of my joy at your freedom, to inform 
you thatI was merely practising a little 
ruse in repeating grave rumors which were 
afloat in the City yesterday —ramors which 
are happily without the slightest foundation 
save that of a wicked hoax. Firth’s bank is 
sound. Youare stilla rich man. But I 
purposely began by telling you—in a 


feeling for you. 
Are you 


nature of that woman's 
Has my ruse been of any avail? 
disencianved?”’ 

Claud struggied to tind voice, but the 
force of his emotions held bim voiceless for 
awhile. Then he spoke; 

‘‘Disenchanted? Mr. James, Helen, Miss 
Vere, I want you all Ww be assured thata 
mnistakeu sense of honor, a hasty proimise, 
made me wed that woinan—not affection. 
When I was thrown from iny borse in the 
hunting-field last season, and carried to her 


obligations to ber; and as convalewence 
caine she made ma believe that idle ton- 
gues had been busy with her good name, 
which was lost ifI did not marry her. You 
knew that we are 20th so impulsive, Nellie. 
One day, believing she had learned to adore 
ine, 1 spoke the fatal words I have repented 
ever since 80 bitterly. 1 could not tell you 
iny intention. I was like a nan possessed; 
for oh, Nellie, the remembrance of another 
woinan, fair, retined, angelic, was ever 
present with me. I aim saved, but as il by 
a miracie!’’ 

“Yes, yes, my dear boy.”’ said the lawyer. 
“indeed it seemns little short ofa iniracle that 
could send that poor deluded husband to 
ask, at our office, advice as to the way 
of seeking out his wife who bad deserted 
him. You had just communicated to me 

our mad resolve, and the plan I adopted 
immediately suggesied itself. The next 
time you ask a lady’s band in marriage, 
consult ine—consult ime!” 

* 7” * fn * aa 

Ihave only to add, reader, that after all, 
Claud did not consult the kind old lawyer 
when, at length he made another matrimo- 
nial prv 1. He asked counsel only of 
his own heart. 

One summer evening, under the old 
beech-tree at the lodge—Helen’s residence 
—he Jured the fair young Adeline from his 
sister’s side, and found himself alone with 
her sweet presence and b1s own great love. 

“Do you know why I bave brought you 
bere?” whispered he, fondly, passionateiy. 





| sense, as 
uid but wed the brewer now!”’ | 


“Ob, Adeline, if you could forget iny i 
folly and give me ever $0 str 4 portior 


of your pure heart, what fi e@ rar 
would be mine!’ 
5 
Not a sma r 
‘ ed as 
S, and DB lrew ~ r 
——— + te - 
THe Emperor of China never uses 
first personal pronoun, but aiways Speans 


Man. rue 


rative 


“Soliary 
used in @ 
unapproachan: 


of himself as the 
expressiou is only 
indicating the 
grandeur of the Son of Heaven. 


fi.- 
“u. 


“Madam,” resumed the lawyer, “part of 


Claud, Heien, Adeline, and Mr. Jaines | 


“Shall [?—shali I really now?” cried | 


An Ideal Husband. 


BY EK. LINWOOD SMITH. 








herself a husband, and she wouid 

4 amuse herself whole hours in per- 
tiaying, in imayination, the lover win was 
to be the object of her wishes, 

She believed, with Goldsmith, that ‘the 
tore Contrast there isin the characters of « 
husband ard wile, the more union there is 
in tueir harimonies.”’ 

Louisa’s husband was to be tall, of teir 


| OUISA Lennard resolved to take to 


|, complexion, with blue eves and languml- 





| creature of ber 


But all her arts could | 


ee 


delivered! Surely you cannot grieve after | 


biz ; She would rather have him poor than 
rich ; a lover of study and retirement; a 
profound thinker, and, in one word, a 
philosopher—for this name did not terrify 
her. 

Louisa wasa littie brunette, extremely 
lively, even toa degree of giddiness, and 
extravagantly fond of publicentertaininents 
and spectacles, As she was left in poss 
ession of an ample fortune by the recent 
death of ber parents, she bad it in her 
power to indulge in all the neisy pleasures 
oftown. An old aunt had ber under ber 


| protection. 


Louisa sought the lover, the weal of 
Whom she bad formed in her imagination, 
wherever she went; but none ofthe men 
she met in suciety perlectly resembled this 
lancv. One was, indeed, 
tall; but he was, like her, too much in- 
clined to plumpness, and like her, also, loo 
much addicted to laugh ; another was, it is 
true, of a serious character, but, like ber 
he was not tall, and, like her, too, waso!f a 
dark complexion 

Unfortunately, the nan who, of all others, 
according to ber system, appeared the least 
adapted to please ber was precisely him 
whom she would have preferred, bad she 
listened to her own heart. He seemed 
absolutely to bave stadmd levity of uwan- 
ners, and his Conversation Was an esquisile 
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mixture of pleasant anecdotes, lively sallies | 


of wit, and prouipt repartees, 

“What a pity,’ she would aay, ‘that 
Edward Vavasour is of a character so light 
and frivolous! He is extremely amiatle; 
but how would it be possible to live with a 
person so giddy and thoughtless?’ We 
should both need to have guardians to take 
care of us. Besides, be has light lair. It 
must not be. Ishallavoid him. Thisvery 
evening, at a ball where he is to be, I shail 
refuse to dance with him; I shall searcely 


|} even look at bim.’’ 


diplomatic fashion 1 contess—ot the rumors | 
in order to open your eyes as tothe true | 


She thus communed with herself as 
she sat down before the pianoforte, while 
ber tingers ran over the keys tnechanicaily. 

In the evening, at the ball, she forget 
her resolution, and danced with no one but 
him. It is true, when she caine home sie 
was ready to weep with vexation, to think 


| grass on 


that she should have acted so contrary to , 


her determination. 

“[ an destined, them," she exclaimed, 
“to love @ man who must necessarily ren- 
der me unhappy! 

The next day her old aunt sent for her. 
She held a letter in her hand. 

“My dear Louiss,”’ she began, “a gentle 
nau, wuose family [ highly esteem, and 
who is not destitute of fortune, E«iward 


| Vavasour, wishes to be united to you in 


father’s farm, I was unavoidably laid under | 


| second 


a 


inmarriage. lL thought it searcely possible 
that vou should sake any objection, and 1 
have alinost promised tion vour hand.’ 

“But, aunt, this gentleman any 

Louisa blushed, turned pale, and again 
changed color. 

“What! do you mean to refuse bin ?” 

“J do not say that; but be has so much 
ievitvy and yviddiness.”’ 

“Well, 1 certainly did not expect such an 
objection frou: you ** said her aunt. “And 
pray how long have you been so solid and 
prudent? Is this all the objection you make 
to your intended husband? (so and prepare 
toiwarry Edward Vavasour!”’ 

Louisa had been accustomed to obey ber 
She was her benefactress, and ber 

mother, She made no reply, but 
thought within berself she would soon con- 
vince Vavasour of the error } 





aunt. 


they weuid 
both cousoit iu tuarrying each otller. 

She found an opportunity the same day, 
when Vavasour presented himself to know 
whether the ofler be bad inate had Leen 
acce pled. 

He found Louisa walking pens'vely 
under some trees in the garden. 

She trembled all over when she saw itn; 
and he, rotwithstanding Lis usual cunfi- 
dence, was not a little agitated. 

He asked her with a staummering 
whether he might flatter litneself that be 
should soon become the happiest of unortals. 

“Why do you talk of Lappiness 7° sant 
Louisa. “Can we ever expectio enjoy 
happiness together ? Oh, let us renounce 
the thoughtol such a union 1" 

“Louisa,” said Vavaseur, with much 
emotion, ‘“‘was I, then, deceived when I 
thought you distinguished me among the 
wnultitude of admirers by whom you were 


voice, 





surrounded ?” 

“Alas! 1 cannot forgive myself. 1 do 
justice to your good qualities, believe me, 
SIT ; but do wut see Letween is ft wwe) 
baronies which arise frou 

Sie was aboul to say certain rasts 
put she was ashained, and dil not Onis 

=e te ‘“~ 

\ ex Va 1% 

@ SA ‘ . « 

y 64 
i s' ‘ i 
rl sha eave this srite > 
you, then, liate me?’ added sig 
ber haod avainet tis Leart 

“Far trois it,’’ said Lyruisa 5 hose art 
was full, and who ,oould searcely support 


ll 


herself. “I resist mny inclination when I 
refuse——"’ 

A tear moistened her eyed, and she could 
not speak without an eflort. 

The aunt appeared, 

“You see vou love him, iny poor Louina,” 
saidshe. “Come, come, what 1 requested 
in the morning, in the evening I shall com- 
tand ."’ 

Lousa nade no answer, but submitted to 
be led asa victiin to the altar. 

The wedding was celebrated in the most 
brilliant manner. 

Let us gee what wasthe future of the 
newly-married pair. 

Tue first wonth after tnarriage Vavasour 
applied bimself to establish order and rewu- 
larity in bis house. The duties of ail who 
resided in it were prescribed to them; and 
the business of his wife was to superintend, 
and see that these duties were performed, 

She smiled at entering on this new em- 


ployment; and Vavaseur occasionally 
reminded her pleasantly of what he com- 
silerered ner duties. 

She fulfilled them with the greatest 


exactness, for she wished to please bimn,and 
soon she found a pleasure in perlorming 
them, as is, in fact, always the case in the 
natural course of things, 

In the seoond month, Vavasour rarely 
took his wile to public assemblies or private 
balis, He likewise received much company 
at home, confining himself to a lew [riends 
of mature aye, and of grave and rather 
reserved characters, [,ouima, though she 
was fond of public entertainments, and all 
the show and bustie of fashionable Ife, 
mareely perceived the reform that was 
being made, because her husband was to 
Ler instead of everything. 

Her love for him increased every day. 
Betore marriage he Lad appeared to her 
only amiable; she was now convinced that 
Le deserved her highest esteem. 

How much more dear did he become to 
ber when she perceived that she might hope 
soon w produce his likeness, his second sell, 
and with what transport did Le receive this 
Information ! 

(ine day Vavasour said to his wife, “My 
dear Louisaja nother siould devote herself 
entirely to the education of her children, 
How shall you be able, anid the pleasures 
that surround you, to appropriate all your 
tine and attention to the care of the inno- 
cent and lovely being of which you shall 
soon become the mother? Are you willing 
tl» pass afew jearsin the rural retirement 
which was leit me by my fatner 2?" 

Louma hesitated a iwoment, but soon 
consented to live in the country. 

Lyuaily delighted and surprised at the 
happiness she enjoyed, she would sometimes 
say, *“Tuis cannot last; we resemble each 
other tow much,’’ 

One evening, as they were sitting on the 
the bank of asimall river which 
crossed their park, they talked of their love 
and courtstip before marriage. 

“How much have your character and 
tastes altered ! What has become of the 
lively, the elegantly-trifling, the apparent 
ly thoughtless Edward Vavasour? You 
are neo longer is 

“What | appeared to you,” said Vava 
sour, imterrupting ber. “I wished to 
please in society, and | assumed the tone 
avd inanners which al een to 6 
proper t procure success, When I became 
acquainted with the amiable and giddy 
lyuisa, I found it necessary; the more 
nearly to resemble her, to redouble my 
frivolity. But when [ returned again ts 
myself! I laid aside ny mask and my 
theatrical babit, as an actor does behind 
the seenes, and resumed iy reason. My 
dear Louisa, know that in tg nothing was 
real, not even my person.” 

At these words, Louisa surveyed bim 
weth Borne aslonishinent, and even with 
some deyree of alarin. 

“Your person, Edward!’ 

“Was not precisely the sane appearance 
as at present,” replicd Vavasour, siniting at 
the disquietuds of his wite, “Leek at me, 
my deur. Do not my batr and «vebrows 
appear lems dark than they formerly did? 





Itis because I have long since ceased to 
tinge them with «a liquor which changed 
their tw feeble color lo one more masculine 


md prowmiliment, and which appeared to ue 
to give more of character t iy figure. I 
blush GB think of ny former ecoqguetry, and 
I now leave palture to reassuine ber 
rigtts."’ 
At this last communication, Lousia threw 
herself into the arins of ber hustand. 
“TLknew not why [ieved you so mueb, 
cried she. “It was because you really re 
serobled me in nothing. I a: now eured 
of all my idie fears, and certian of betng 
happy the restof iy life, so true mm it tat 
philusopblers Lave made some disc veries,”’ 
Vavasour requesied his wite Wo explain 
bere-if, and after having heard ber with 
attention, said, “I shudder to think of it, 
but vour belief in this fice law of ov-nutrasts 
might bave prevented you frog ever 
becoming inv wife.”’ . ’ 
“See tue danger of systorme! 
and of disguises!’ repited Louisa. 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


A LEAP FOR A LIFE. 





BY JULIA A. GODDARD, 


OLD there; what are you doing, you 
| young brutes 7?" 


“Weain't no brutes no more’n you 
and it ain't no 
we're doing.” So 
spoken. 

“Aren't you ? 
I'll let you see!" 


the defiance 


Harry yey 4 leaped down the bigh em- 


bankment in double quick time. He was 
one of the most quick-temperet, linpalsive, 
generous lads in Beckton school, and many 
auch were numbered among ts pupils. 
Perchance they gathered high souled, noble 
promptings from their surroundings —hill 
and dale, crag and waterfall, nestling as 
they did on the very verge of Wales. 

The aggressors, if Tinay so tern then, 
were two ill-lo king lads, Bill Jinks and 
Phil Jones, known to Harry as ne'er-deo- 
weils, who were worrying and badgering a 


mite of a kitten, by setting a dog upon ber, | 


They were on the border of Oid Man's 
Pool, a dark, disinal swamp of unknown 
depths, meandering away to a 
stone quarry, and lost among 
holes and caverns, 

“Well, now, we'll see whose business it 
je!" and the intruder planted hinwell in 
front of the two, while the dog snaried, 


uneanny 


and the kitten ullered @ plaintive mew, 
looking Into tie lad's face as if bailing a 
deliverer. At this Hlarry’s heart waxed 
hot within him, and the tadie a dive at 
ber, and snatched ber frou: ber fate, A 
houely tabby Apechien el Wittenbiel was 
she, but something bel ples@ to be defended, 
@o the lad ypathered ber te tise. At this 


proceeding, ber canine lorinenter sn tipped 


at Harry's trowsers, With a View of making | 


war with lis legs. 

“Pack !"' be cried, giving hin a stroke 
with bis stick. 
fitimore than he.”’ 

“We two'll show you a thing, if ye don't 
be off, youny sir!" 

“Ilal do you threaten me—two lw one?’ 
larry laughed a derisive laugh. 

‘Give us back our rightful property.” 

“Phew! rightful preperty indeed! 
Whatright bad you with the kitten at all + ais 

“We were going to drown her, after we'd 
had eine fur with her aud Jerry.” 

“Shane on you! Well, your fun is 
over.” 


Tie tall, sliin lad turned 


toe 


his eminence again, but two hands were | 


laid on bis shoulders, 

“Come, hands off f'—he shook linmell 
free by the foree of right; nay, a back 
handed blow sent Bill Jinks sprav ting on 
the ground. ‘Then the vou hh trouuted up 


with bis suiall foundiing nestling under 
“ae 
“hil be even with vel" Bill Jioks 


shouted alter lito. 

“Threaten away! Din not going to see a 
life suffer or lost tor want of stretching out 
a@ band to save it.” 

The lad was above in the sunlight now, 
bis tine face all aglow. 

“Yeo're a chicken-hearted spoil-sport 
These were the words which the echoes 
carried upto bin, and brought a ringing 
laugh down to the two at the pool 

a - — * 7 a 

The rescue of the kitten was in July ; 
but its counterpart, so to Speak, Was to 
crown the coming new year. A jolly time 
was that of the ingathering af Beckton 
school, But a cold, uncongenial msouth 
was January toall save schooi-boys. The 


first holiday at Beckton was deveted to the | 


inspiring game of “bare and hounds’ — to 
get their mettio up,’ so said Harry Henley, 
who was always first andl foremost at ail 
out-of-dloor Sports. lie and I ran Heniney 
were to be Lares. It was a pleasant sight, 
that glowing clainorous tineet Of boys of -all 
ages ; Lie very air seemed tb) laugh at their 
fun and nonsense! Aud then away 
vaulted those two lithe, tmmaniy boys of 
fourteen—away and away to bave the start 
of their pursuers. Now diving, now 
doubling, now seurrving over brown, 
trodden fields, strewing their tell-tale paper 
as they weut! How the two exuited! 
How their pursuers clainored and laughed, 
like wa pack of talkative bounds; vow 
losing scent, pow on the paper-strewn 
track ! Ol! what aylorious buutit was 
proving to be, 

Ha! the bares bad given them the go-by. 
Where were they?—what doing? Their 
trail was all mixed inedley. What were 
the fellows doing? Ab! the two fleet hares 
were on the edge of the disused quarry, 


above that dark, neéeandering swap below, | 


They gave s svout of defiance Ww their fol- 
lowers, when lo! 4 screauws auswered them 
which alinost wade the blood curdle in 
their veins. It came from the quarry, In 
@ nightinare Of borror they peered over. 


There—there, down the rugged quarry 
Bile, on a Shelving rock half way down, 
lay «a dy; he sereaied again at sight of 
their white, scared laces peeping over—uay, 
words caine now, 

“}it ve have \ kindt,ese ve SAVY ¢ ne! 

lia % eur +f ur 

5 : 

Loppie ver Ke AS ~ 
looting and fell. bicow the wis ye 
babbled on while Harry started here and 


there in a inaze of bewilderment! 

How oould he save hii, 
Because all that was noblein him bade 
bins du Lis best, and trust in God, 





; | the descent fartuer round, and fled like the 
businéss of yours what 
vas 


And isn't it my business? 


uved-up | 


“Though you two deserve | 


tiles up ter | 
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“I mld I'd be even with ye, and ye raid 
ye'd never keep back a hand from saving 
a life in danger,” cried the poor pleading 
tongue below. 

“[ think I ocould clamber down a good 
way, and leap across to him,” said Harry to 
bis couipanion, 

“Bat t'would be like taking your ‘ife in 
your bands and throwing it away,’’ return- 
ed the other. 

Then they thought of a better place for 


wind there. 

“Strow the paper, Rodney; let the pack 
of them knew where we are,” cried Harry, 
while the words, “I'll be with you,” floated 
down the quarry'’s side, among all tie 
laughing echoes, 

And now, with bated breath, the 
deseent began. Harry stepped over. The 
voices of his companions, in full ery, stole 
up to him; life was very sweet to bim, now 
he was to inake this leap for life, and, may- 
hap, to lomeitand hisown, Poor, mad boy, 
when with hin bow would he save bia? 
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touched the n’s window, their sun 
and twisted forms amon 
gram telling their own tale of the decay 
aflection of those who raised thein. 


The children loved to play where a baw- 


ead its cool, green tent, all inlaid with 
at bunches of silver blossom. 

They could hear notbing for the rapid 
rusbiug of the inill-streamn, sometimes not 
their own voices; and the boy would gaze 
at the pool until be saw into an under- 
world, with every twig and little flower 
shining on the surface, and be ionged to 
turust aside the branches and see the wood- 
land fairies at play in the bunt of the water- 
sprites, 

“Here are piles of fairy-money,” said 
Perillo, and he broke off silver pieces of 
hawthorn, and gold from the buttercup. 
“But such inoney is no good against a rainy 
day. it is for tair weather, and is only to 
be nade when the sun shines in springtime. 
Do you remember the story of Beas aud 
the shower of gold? Watch the elin-trees. 





Ha! be has taken the perilous leap, and is 
by Hiil'’s side! Frank, watching from 
above, sees him take the belt from his 
waist and fasien it on Bill’s—now with 
grip of iron be olds bim by it, Ho, bol 
he is mounting up, like a very giant, the 
other compelled to do likewise by the very 
| force of his will, There is no leaping up, 
there was leaping down, but Hanley digs 
his fingers into the crevices of the quarry- 
side, and up, still up they come, with that 
| dark swainp meandering beluw. Fiank 
llends them a hand at Jast, and they are 





They look as if they bad caught a shower of 
emeraids in their arms and on their 
branches.’’ 

The Playfellow laughed at such 
fetched fancy, and shook ber bead, 

“I like to see the trees lean their beads 
together,’’ she said; “for then I think they 
are happy. Is not happiness better than 
emeralds, and even than fairy-inoney?”’ 

She wok the tlowers in her band and the 
giittered as if they were enchanted. Th 
strange child gave beauty to everything 
she touched, if it were only twoor three 


a far- 





| landed safely. Harry faints like a very 
lyirl, noble lad! It was a wiitte-faced, 
silent figure around which the whole pack 
of wonid-be hounds clamored, shouting 

Lis praises to the passing winds, 

“Pun even with you now, Master Hanley; 
be some'at utween us till our dying 
day. Ye have two lives now, mine ard 

your own.” 9 
) “And bot God's who saved us, 
soleuin answer, ‘ 
| “Twere a near shave, Master Hanley, 

and’twere that as made ye save the kitten 
as helped ye todo it.” 

“Yeu, I'd never hear the weak and help- 
| less ery in Vain—bual ’twas a very leap tora 
flies T'm thankful I did it, thougb!’’ 

Thus the two communed, going Lome 
| alone, Rodney and bis inerry companions 


far away. 
| —> « 


twill 


hi 


was the 


>. - 


PLAYFELLOW. 


THE 


BY HENKY FRITH, 


the edges of a great torest, there once 

lived a boy whose name was Perillo. He 
thought the mill was in the skies, because 

It stood so high that it was sometimes lost 
in the clouds; and because it shone "ke the 
sun, frou the first narrow rays of da sn ti’ 
darkuess fellon the flashing panes of the 

jtoli-window, and the nemghbourly stars 

, booked in. 

Tie miill-sails rose wheeling anc circliny, 
high above a plot of beautiful green turf, 
and the mill looked down on the perpetual 

| changes of the hill-side, where brown ribs 

| otearth, laid bare by the plough, turned 
io tender green, of gold, according to the 
| seuassorn. 

} Meantime, tbe mill turned too; a year 
rolled by, and one day a Plavfellow was 
xivento Perillo. She was always veiled. 
Summer and winter, night and day, her 
veil shrouded her from bead to toot. 

No one knew ber name or who sha was, 
except the boy's mother, and the kind old 
| person, and Bridget, the old apple-wouwan, 
| 


|: a Village mull, beside a fall of water, on 


who always gave an apple over, aud soue- 
times two, lo her poorest custoiners, 

The villagers, great and suiall, for want 
ef a better, gave her the naine of the Play- 
i follow; and it was a strange thing tat 
where her little shadow fell, other shadows 
faded away. Her veil was curiously like a 
cloud, grey, and at tines thick and dark; at 
others it was fleecy white aid shining 

Peoole disputed about its texture and 
appearance, Jor it was of as inany bues as 
(the eyes that looked at it; to some merry 
| people it had a silver lining, while others 
would stoutly declare it was black. But 
the Playtellow’s gentle presence was 
always velcome, although she shunned 
| grief; for, if a baby died, or a young son 
went to sea, it was long before she showed 
herself in the cottage be had left. 

When the old people were carried to 
their last home, she would stay within 
dvors while the church-bell sounded; but it 
was never long before she made Ler appear- 
,; ance among those whom the dead bad 

preceded, She was never coaxed into the 

inayor’s house, though he was rich and 
| gave the finest feasts in the town; bis 
at was thorny and coutentious, and 
she Lid herself when he went by. 

But her little figure was rarely absent 
from Perilio’s side. Hand in hand the Play- 
mates wandered for tiles into the forest; 

}and if Perillo'’s mother siniled it was only 
when she saw the two children together, 
or when the little Playfellow'’s face was 











turned to hers. She was a widow, and 
very poor; but she worked hard, and the | 
lays flew so faust that she bad no time to be | 
aj’ I 
irer went the 
a, ath gy wv 
6 i! J | | 4 4 
passed the gaunt chur is tower 


all Galen away by time, and stopped with 
boards ww keep the wind out; the emnpty 
foors and windows staring Vacantly, as if 


in had tnoulderedand wasted away before 
j the body perished, 


| ced at a fairy pace under the high trees, 


blossoms from the hedge. Suddenly, a tall 
ship came sailing by; it was on a canal 
quite hidden by high, flowery bauks, and 
the chiidren wondered to see it, as it ad van- 


“Oh, what a beautiful brown gail !’’ cried 
Perillo. ‘See how the mast is bending to 
the elin-trees. Perhaps tbey grew wWw- 
gether once upon a time; who knows ?”’ 

“It comes out to tempt us intothe wide 
world,”” said the Playtellow, and she 
shivered and turned away. 

Tie boy laughed, and ran to get flowers, 
—the rosy blossoin of the garden may ; 
the tall, golden heads o. the flags that 
grew in the stream; clustering chestnut 
flowers ; and in the nusegay there were one 
or two ghostly blossoms of the rank bein- 
Jock ameng beads of grass like plames, as 
the hemlock loves to grow, 

“Fie ! these are funeral flowers,”’ said the 
Playfellow, and she let them fall. ‘Look 
at the country under us, like Joseph’s coat 
of many colors, The river is silver, the 
wheat is gold; there isa patch of purple 
clover ; the grass is like velvet, ard so are 
the trees. \\ hy not be satisfied 7?” said the 
wlayfe. ow, who could read bis thoughus. 

But the boy shook his head. 

“TI must look for happiness,’’ he 
answered. “It is not to be tound in tree 
and grass. I have hands which I must 
use, aud a mind which I cannot change. It 
telis me to go out into the wide world, and 
I must go. But whatever happens, dear 
little sister,’’ he said, taking ber by the 
hand, ‘I shall never forget you.” 

‘There is work to be done here, Perillo,” 
said the Playtellow. ‘Be contented, and 
you will find happiness more easily at 
bome than away.”’ 

And she smiled on him so brightly that 
the sun seemed to shine behind ber veil. 

But Perillo was restless, eager, and in- 
quiring, and the time came when the quiet 
ot the viilage grew so irksome that he set 
cf! into the wide world to seek for happi- 
Ness, 

It was night ; thestars shone through the 
trees like sparkling points of fire, till the 
forest seemed filled with myriads of 
Christinas-trees, each hung with one or 
more celestial lights. The trees shook 
their heads and waved their arins in vain, 

Perillo went on. The stream ran ~ by, 
with trees and stars shining in its depths ; 
and itssurface wrinkled as he passed tili 
be c-uld bardly see bimself for its dis 
pleasure. 

The mill groaned loudly as it turned, 
flapping its huge sailing wings in such a 
savage fashion that Peril.o remembered the 
tale of an eagle which carried away an 
infant in its claws to teed its young and he 
flew past in terror jest the mill should 
descend from its post and whirl bim to 
alos, 

So he burried on in spite of the long dar 
shadows which surrounded bim; and he 
did not know that with every step he 
went furtber from bappiness. 

* * * * o oe 


At last, after travelling many a weary 
mile, he came bome. The country was 
strewn with goid and silver as he had left 


The toinbstones were 80 thick that | 
the springing 


thorn grew close beneath an elin-tree, and | 





| under till the griet came, which is like the 
| work of fortune. 

| The sharp furrows in the valley were 
| blotted out in twilight, as the light died 
away on the slopes, but collected itself 
| after the storm and brightened on the bill- 
top, where the mill stood straight in front 
of the setting sun, showing ite dark body 
and wheeling sails »n a sphere of beaten 
gold, 

Perillo saw the door open and 4 slight 
figure advance. By ber floating steps, 
even more than by the floating veil about 
her, he recognized his little Playfellow ; 
but altnough she was taller, the fine 
delicate outline was even lighter and more 
delicate than before. As he gazed, for the 
first time be saw her ayers | through 
her bright veil, and be held bis hands out 
to her, knowing he had found bappiness 
at last; and yet he trembled because the 
mill was so far above hiui that it seemed to 
twuch the sky. 

The villagers flocked to their doors, and 
as they louked, the dazzling snow-white 
form, once s tamiliar and domestic, 
became a fading shadow and slowly floated 
away into thin wreaths which mingled 
with the clouds of the sunset. lt was the 
spirit of Happiness, and the villagers knew 
it as she left them. At last, no shape re- 
inained, but near the mill asunbeam lay 
and lingered until Bridget, the old apple- 
woman, caine and laid ber cloak upon it 
like a pall. 

“Happiness will return to-morrow with 
the rising sun,’’ said the villagers. And 
that is why every morningon awakening 
we look for ber, forgetting this is not her 
bowme, nor ours. 


A SaiLor- Boy's PLucKk.—It ia not often 
a lad of sixteen distinguishes himself for 
promptitude and bravery as one of the 
cadets on buard the echoul-ship Conway did 
a short time ago. 

Down off the Cheshire coast the river 
runs like a mili race, and one dark night in 
winter, as the Conway's dingey was prepar- 
ing to leave the shore, one of her oarsinen 
was 80 unfortunate as to get his arin crushed 
against the stone jetty,which rendered him 
unfit for rowing, and, as the dingey's crew 
consisted of but two oarsinen and a cox- 
swain, the loss was a serious one, as the 
disabled boy was putin the bows and the 
coxswain bad to take his place,thus leaving 
the boat without guidance,and almost at the 
mercy of the current. 

As the bot neared the ship, all on board 
eagerly straineu their eves to mark how 
she would surmount the difficult matter of 
getting alongside, for, as everybod y knows, 
the suction froin beneath the ship causes 
the water to flow inore heavily there than 
farther away, and the gangway was almost 
obscured by the seas that were dashing 
over it; moreover, the boat needed both a 
nice eye and a steady nerve to secure the 
painter and make fast, neither of which 
could be done with the coxswain at the 
oars apd an alimest helpless boy in the 
bows. 

The captain gave upall hope when he 
saw them approaching at a speed which 
would soon carry the littie craft far beyond 
the gangway, and out of reach of al! assis- 
tance of those on board the ship ; but as he 
was anxiously trying to devise sone 
means for stopping its dangerous course, 
the difficulty was suddenly solved by a 
young lad athis side, who, undeterred by 
the certain death which would be his 
stould he miss his aim, leapt instantane- 
ously, a@ the dingey shot past, into the 
coxwain's place, and, seizing the tiller, 
was able, rabard strugyle, to keep her 
Within reach of the man-rope which was, 
of course, thrown out to them, thus, by his 
prompt and brave action, saving the iives 
of three of bis school-teliows, and winning 
for bimselfthe well merited praise of bis 
captain and lis comrades, 
oo - 8 OON—e 


A JAPANESE GIRL's TOILET. — In 
wnaking ber toilet for theday, she first 
puts on 4 garinent inade usually of some 
coarse inaterial, not very loug, and reach- 
ing only to the waist,but with lony sleeves, 
On the neck of this garineut is sewed a deep 
fold of searlet or soime brigit-clored crap: 
orsilk. A long straight skirt of biue or red 
crape, silk, or wool is tied round the waist, 
and over all three of these gariments is 
worn the kimono, or dress, This is of some 
dark color, and made of coarse spun silk or 
thick crape. For festivals and holidays the 
dreswes are of very fine material and very 
handsome. The outer dress is simply @ 
wrapper reaching tw the feet, with verv long 
and wide sleeves banging nearly two the 
ground, and used as pockets. On each 
shoulder adeep tuck is nade which extencs 





it, There was the fairyland of his child- 
bood. Sinall bright red apples hung in the 
trees like rubies with leaves of emerald, 
upon @ sapphire sky. 

The hops bad clambered to the tops of 
their poles and reached over green curv- 
ing sprays, each towards its neighbor. 
Water-lilies and bull-rushes were out in 
the pond which was overhung by the 


| milky blossoius of the ineadow-sweet. Tie 


crops rose a8 high as the knee ofa life-like 
scarecrow, in uiule witness of its virtues, 


Tue sky grew dark as he watched the 
scene, and the thought of his ttle Pla 
vw el ‘ pO ’ r 5 a: 

ual t ra 
%..4 ~ ons =f Ss 
and t e Sis . i x y aT is ‘“ 
sp eckled with rain-dr ps, w  pattered 
on the leaves witha sound like the Clap- 


ping of inyriads of fairy hands. 


At last the dark clouds parted and 


und why? { the spirit of devotion tbat once dwelt witb- j swept away in a long train over a back- 
ground of 
turned its 


silver-grey ; 
four-sailed 


and the 
Ww heel 


sail 
over and 


to the waist,thus making a little fulness for 
the skirt. Butthe dress bas no gathers,and 
is straight all the way down, ' 
The neck is adorned with a wide piece ot 
black veivet or satin, which reaches nearly 
tothe waist, and the dress is crossed over 
the bosom and confined by agirdle. Over 
this is wora avery wide sasii,a piece of 
brocaded silk or satin,stiff with eubroidery 
in gold or silver, lined with soft silk, and 
fastened beluind avery large bow. When 
these are all on, but barefooted, or if ir, coo] 
weather in white imitten socks, made to 
reach only to the ankle, and with a place in 


« ot ‘ : | 2 
which to put the ,reat toe Ist aS mittens 
" —— & ; " 
IAVOG 4 Piace Tr tpe thu She yoes out 
~ ‘ial Ww good OF vy r 4 
4 polber 


A WEYBRIDGE (Mass.) husband was 
recently married on the instalinent plan 
agreeing to pay the officiating clergyinan 
$1 a week for five weeks, and ineetinz the 
successive paywents with punctuality 
euthusiasin, — ee 
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AN OLD LETTER. 


BY KATIE M. LUCE. 


Only a letter, 

Yellow and dim with age: 
Wistfally gazing, 

I hold the torn old page. 


Only atoken 

From one who loved me well ; 
The faded writing 

Scarce the fond words can tell. 


Only a letter, 
Yet dearer far to me 

Than all else beside, 
Minding me, love, of thee. 


Only a letter, 
Yellow and old and torn; 

On my heart it lies, 
Now Iam old and worn. 


Only a message, 
Tender and true and sweet, 

The writer icng dead— 
Never again we meet. 


Only a letter, 
Hid in an oaken chest : 

Close, close to my heart, 
When I am iaid to rest ! 
TT ar am 


OF ANCIENT SCHOOLS, 


T is not recorded that the twelve sons of 
Jacob ever went to school. If they did, 
the range of their studies must have been 
very limited. This may be said of all the 
boys who lived on the earth some centuries 
ago. 

Look at the education of an ancient 
Greek ; at the education of one of the most | 
celebrated Athenians ; a man living in the 
most refined and intellectual society ; him- 
self, bodily and mentally, the perfect type 
of bis splendid race ; an eloquent and pow- 
erful speaker, a most capable commander, 
by sea and land—look at the education of 
Alcibiades! When Socrates gave the list of 
things that Alcibiades had learned, Alcib:- 
ades could add to it no other even nominal 
accomplishment ; and what a meagre, short 
catalogue it was! ‘“Thou hast learned, then, 


thy letters, to play on the guitar and to | 


wrestle, for thou hast not cared to learn to 
play the flute.”” The letters which he had 
Jearned meant simply reading and writing. 
Even this accomplishment could not have 
been taught in the schools at a period some- 
what earlier than the time of Alcibiades. It 


is probable that schools existed before the | 


spoken language had been reduced to a 
written form, and when, of course, there 
were no such thing as books. 

This was the case with the Peruvians, who 
had an elaborate common school system, 
under the direction of the government, be- 
fore they had any written language. 


The alphabet, which was an invention of | 


the Pheenicians, was the product of an ad- 
vanced civilization, and many other arts 
had reached a considerable degree of per- 
fection before the art of writing had ad- 


vanced beyond the hiercgly ph and pictorial | 


sign. The original Hebrew letters were 
only rude drawings of certain objects which 
gave them their names. A school without 
text books of any sort might be very popu- 
lar with indolent boysand girls, but it would 
be considered in our day a very strange in- 
Stituiion. 

In the palmy days of Greece, 
tion was conveyed and philosophy taught, 
for the most part, by oral instruction. Taik- 
ing Was the great thing then, as, in some 
quarters itis now. Only a few centuries 
ago the number of people who knew how 
to read and write was very limited. Many 
& lordly baron was obliged to sign state pa- 
pers with the sign of the cross, because he 
was not able to write. The old phrase, 

“Given under my sign and sea!,’’ indicates 
that the signee was not competent to write 
his own name. 

Even after books, or manuscripts, which 
were the only kind of books that existed 


four hundred years ago, as is indicated by | 


| help another without helping himself. 


the term volume (volutum, rolled up like a 
scroll), there was no such thing to be stud- 
ied as grammar. 

Plato was the first person to detect the 
distinction between the noun and the verb, 
and this was the foundation of grammatical 
science. The earliest regular grammar was 
compiled by Dionysius Thrax, for the use 
only eighty years 

Betore his time 


tome, 


(] er Master 


Thrax was up to all the tortuosities and 


ramifications of grammer which distress the | 


minds of our young people. 
Arithmetic comes next to reading and 





| & space of 1,700 miles by 1,660, 





| feet of a great mind, 


informa- 











|} whoever procures itatthe expenses 


writing in onr modern schoo's, but the an 
cients were not much at figures, as is seen 
in the free and easy way in which numbers 
are treated by the writers of antiquity. 


the fact that the Hebrews bad no system of 
notation or mode of distinguishing numbers 
except by little dots and scratches, which 
were liable to become contused with each 
other. 

The Roman use of capital letters for this 
purpose, which still prevails to some extent, 
as, for instance, in the headihgs of chayters 
and the designation of time, would make 
the ‘‘doing of examples’’ on a slate a very 
hopeless task tor one of our schoolboys. 
Suppose that you were called on to multi- 
ply CCXLIX by DLXXXV, subtract CXV. 
and then divide by LXV, I imagine that 
your fingers would ache betore you get 
through. It was not until the eleventh 


century that the Arabic numbers came into | 
| orderly sergraut ‘n the 
| the late war, was Miss Theresa Keily, 


The study of geography comes next to | 


arithmetic in our schools, and it ought to be 


prosecuted much more thoroughly than it | 
actually is. The ignorance of cultivated | 


| manly, you know." 


people inthis respect is astounding. Geo- | 
graphy could not have been a part of the | 
hend why, how the complaint arose, 
| oo far as yuu know it 


tiquity. The first geography was made by | 


eurriculum in aay of the schools of an- 


, and it covered 
the earth 
being bounded on the Hast by the Indian 
Ocean, on the wesf by the Atlantic, while 
the northern and southern boundaries were 
uncertais. The first maps weae constructed 
by Erastosthenes,about 276 B. C.; and later 
on, 66 B. C., the great geography of Strabo 
was published ; but this work was not at all 
adapted to use as a schouvl text-book. The 
young Latins were sent to Athens to study 
Greek, but the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages in old times was not attained by por- 
ing over lexicons and grammars (which did 
not exist), but simply by the mingling of 


Herodotus, about 500 B. C. 


/ one people with another. 


It hardly needs to be said that science, 
which forms so important a part of our 


| modern education, could not have been 


taughtin the schools of ancient time, sim- 
ply because there was no such thing as sci- 
ence. The schoolboys were never called to 
recite in natural phiiosophy, or geology, or 


| chemistry, or botany, or astronomy, or the 


laws of mechaaics- B. C. 


brains of (bold. 


~ Home i is the tabernacle of all affections. 

There can be no Christianity where there 
is no charity. 

Love, faith, patience—the three essentials 
to a happy life. 

We are never ruined by what we want, 
but by what we think we want. 

When you find out another's ruling pas- 
sion, beware of crossing him In it. 

A wise inan will neither speak nor do 
whatever anger would provoke him to. 

Very nice scruples are sometimes the ef 
but oftener of a little one. 

The best heads can but misjudge in 
causes belonging to the jurisdiction of the heart. 


If you would know one of the minor se 
cheap pieas- 





crets of happiness it is this: cultivate 
ure. 

Er soft voice ain't alluz de sign o' er ten 
der soul. De wildest haba mighty pitiful ery, but 
he’s rank pizen. 

True politeness is the last touch of a noble 
character. ‘‘It isthe gold on the spire, the sun light 
on the cornfield.”’ 

This world and the next resemble the east 
and west: you casnot draw near to one witsvut 
turning your back on the other. 

Weare all adventurers, each sailing out 
on a vusage of discovery, guided each by a private 
chari, of which there is no duplicate. 

It is one of the most beautiful compensa- 
tions of this life, thatno man can sin erely try to 

True greatness shows itself in ignoring or 
quickly forgetting pere mal injuries, when meaner 
natures would be kept in unrest vy them. 


Contentment is a pearl of great price, 


of ten thousand 


and 


desires makes a wise and happy purchaser. 

If we Lope tor what we are not 
possess, we act as 4 think f 
areater 


dream anid 


- rr 


A bird upon the wing may 
that shall add a new species to the 
ef a continent, and just so4 word,a thoug! 
living soul, may bave results im mcaeurabic, eteruai 


vegels fa 
‘rms 


—— eee 





. whe have graduated in that art will, 
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Femininities. me 


” "Phe id ideal of a woman's character is beau- 


The numerical variations that are tound in | aad 


the Old Testamert are easily explained by : 


A maid is a young lady who is single, and 
who will be won If she marries. 

She first deceased. He, for a little, 

To live without her ; liked it not, and uled. 


A colored woman reputed to be 110 


years oid, was baptized recently in a South Carolinas 


river. 


A cyclone resembles a woman, because 
when it makes up its mind to go somewhere. all earth 
€an"t stop it. 


An Atlanta, Ga., paper advises every 
young man to get married, Women do not ncet any 
such atrice on this subject. 


“I believe,’ says Disracli,cynically, ‘that 


| there are some women whe wear petticoats simply 


lest they should be mistaken for men.”* 


The danger of excessive rope-iumping 
has again been illustrated, the victim this time being 
a Cheste girl who hept ap te two hundred with- 
vat missing.** 

The only temale who was ever made an 
United States army during 
new a resident 
of Cleveland, © 

At Vassar—First dear girl : 
ways spell gymnasium “jim.” * Second dear girl. 
“Why ?" First dear: ‘It lovks so much note 


Make your boys and girls study physiol- 
ony . whenthey are iil, try to make them compre- 
ana the remedy 


“An Indiana young lady has invented a 
piano-stwol that rests the back." The neat step in 
tee march of improvement istoinvent «a plano that 
will rest the neighbourhood. 

An eminent French medical practitioner 
demoustrates in a paper te the Academic 
that the coutinued use of morphioe result> 
of the teeth aud hair of these se using it. 


Fraucal.«. 


iu the items 


Large women, says a well known artist 
and expert, must have feet that, to be beautifal, 
would be very ugly on asmalticor woman. The No. I 
bout is to a large exient, a lemale hallucination. 

A new protession has made its appear 
The taties 


ase. 


alew the 


ance, namely, that of ‘*floral adornist.** 
fora 
adore the table for the dinner tu be given; 
house for an evening reception. 


fee 


All the Catherines of England are con 
tributing <0 a fund to place a memorial of prase on 
Queen Catherine's tomb in Peterborvugh Cathedral, 
that pour olu lady, though immortalized by Shaks- 
peare, never having bad a suitatle monament, 


Romantic young ladies who open their 
casements at night and gaze pensively upon the 
moon, are very foolish, The moun is 2a (sm 
distant, and if there wasamanio it, they 
What's the use of Velaug wureasonmatic 7 


miles 
conuldu't 


get him. 


The fashionable dame need no longer un- 
dergo the fatigue of having her own dresses tried on. 
The papier-mache Gyures are made to counterfeit Ler 
form exactly, and si.¢ may lounge in anu easy chair 
while studying .be results of her dres-maker’s skill 


“And so you have received a divorce 
from that vagabond husband of yours, Mre. Smith?’* 
Yes, lam glad to say that lhave."' ‘Didn't you 
feel quite overpower: adwhen you heard the decision 
ot the judge 7°" ‘*‘Not exactly; I felt sort of un- 
su ly spenk.”” 
like the character of St. 


ng acon- 


mauned, 


“How do you 
Paul 7° asked a parson of his landlady, dur 
versation avout the old salnts and aposties. ‘Ah, he 
clever oid soul, I know—for he once «aid 
sou know, thal we must eat what ie set before as, and 
a-k no questions, tur conscience sake. I aiwaye 
thought I should like bim tor a boarder.** 


Clara (who ownstotwenty): ‘Think of 
Mary Vldmaider! W 
suitor that I wa. twenty- 
wasn't 
Dearest 
that 


was a good, 


the artfuluess of that minx, oubs 
2 it, she told Mr. 
She knew well encmgh 
truth.** 
ts eny 


you belles 
five 
coming within 

friend - ‘**Why, 
gle shouid have totd him you were thirty 


years ola! she 
five jears of the 


Clara, you don’t mean 


The more duties a woman has to perform 
the more need has ehe for uniform good temper and 
Some Women are miseratvie 


When 
lwhere to rest, «a mast 


strong, bealthy nerves. 


when idle, even when rest le necessary 


rest, how ts rest, at 
termine tor heresel! 
unless true and complete rest 


know that nature retrels 


during 


tet aii 
be taatu ort 
period of cach day. 


“You say that you do not intend to live 
mother-in-ia@# to 
matiam, Iden’. After 
djing cake as “What have you got to 
say spainet that wedding cake, #if ? | would have 
you know that I baked that cake with 
**"Well, that alters the case, replied the 
*T thought she baled it 


daughter 7° otserved the 
relative a 


withmy, 
ber 
> yaw 


ue 


my oFn 
hande.”” 
vridegroum: 

At a certain station in Indiana the Lake 
Spur ia 
bet 
a iad) lrateier 


Snore Company employs a lady Uh het agent. 
g0u8 agent, 
sie isa Woman still. 

stepped up ty the winduw and 
that was alittie late. **-Will tie 
asked. “Oh, yes,’ was the reply of 
ageut: ‘longer than la 
ruffles alout the edge 


A young girl, who seems to know what 


and attends closely to her besineu, 
live other day 

inquired atrout « train 
ifein ve iong * 


the fair 


eu. 
ticaet 
hout 60 many 


“st season, Dut wit 


talking abeul, viijects to the criticisine @ 


make it appear thal Lise ut 


©, aud she @) 


ahve te 
ifr «tt om 
= omaniy are scare 


it ie necessary, when a 


a * 
and gets mure 
desire to remain 


the world, 


peoddy's way: Dut these 


| pever counting ibe uevdt Lumaaity owes tw 


tried 


| anvthing worth emackin* 


‘Let's al- | 


w« 
} 4 


Pasculinities. : 


~The « only difference between an ignorant 
man and s t+ act is In figure. 

An inventor in New Haven has been toil- 
ing for something like thirty years over perpetual 
Mmotlon. 


Sir Thomas Brassey, one of the richest 


' men in the world, says that the life of the rich man 


is not a happy one. 


The postmistress at Napoleon, Mich., has 
married the Demorrat who, it is supposed, will be ap- 
potated ber successor. 


A marriage license has been issued to a 
couple at Sarategs, Santa Clara county, California, 
whose jointagrse number one hundred and sinty-three 
years. 

Two years agon farmer in Oswego coun- 
ty, N. V., was secuced of watering his milk, and the 
matter has so preyed on his mind that It ls thought to 
have mate bim insane. 

Mamina (dining out) : 
Keobtry, to smack your lips in eating. 


that at heme.’ Boebthy—*' Cause we 
over.** 


“It isn’t polite, 
You never do 
never have 


Betore they are married she will carefully 
tern down bis coat-collar when it gets awry; but af- 
terward she ll Jerk it down into position as if she 
were throaing a dour-mat out of the window, 


Colonel Lamont, as Private Secretary of 
(+ -wernor Cleveland’, of New York, received 4,00 a 
year. As Privaic Secretary of President Cleveland, 
of the Uaited Mates, he will receive oniy (20 o 
yrar. 


Sitting Bull has had a new atraw hat 
made for him by aouth Norwalk, Conn., frm. It 
is 9 1-4 ie size-—three sizes larger than the stverage 
hat—aed has a rim that ie thirty Inches In circumfer- 


eure. 


‘Shall I play this pretty German waltz 
for your” she asked, as she san her fair fingers over 
the ivory keys Ne, thank you.’ he replied. 
‘Play an American air. Ido not understand Ger- 
mar 


An 11-year-old New York boy fell out of 
a secon t-«tery window upon a woman who was pass- 
ing, and generously offered to let her jamp on him 
by way of compensating ber for her injuries and ia- 
dignation. 

“Pa, who was Shylock 1’ Pater familias 
with a lovk of surprise and horror)—‘‘Great good- 


you attend cherch and Sanday-school reg- 
Go and 


nes, ber, 
viariy, and don’t know who Shylock was? 
read your Bibie, sir.*’ 


A dry goods clerk in aSan Francisco 
store thowzhtlessty called, ‘‘Hello!'* into the mouth- 
piece of a besring-tabe which a deaf lady customer 
had headed him. She Gounced ont of the store, and 
be was bounced oat by the proprietor. 


Two hundred inmates of an insane asy- 
lum attended s theatri al performance in Louwleviile, 
Ki... some days ago, on the manager's Invitation. 
The ween behaved well, but several of the male pa- 
tients acted In the most eccentric manner, 


Fourteen years ago a Lynn county, Kas., 
man marrie’ a woman with a little daughter by a for- 
mer bustaecd. Two years ago he was divorced from 
bis wife, awd now he is married to her daughter, aud 
hie mother-in-law makes her home with him. 


It is stated that a Jetter addressed to ‘‘the 
greatest of French poets,’’ was once delivered to 
Vietor Hage, who forwarded it to Lamartine. With 
¢qeal courtesy, Lamartine returned it, remarking 
that it had oot miscarried in the Oret instance. 


A gentleman was giving a little boy some 
peanuts the other day The good moth r said: 
*"Now, what are you going to say tothe gentleman?’ 
With childish simplicity, the litte fellow looked up 
in the gemtieman'’s tace and replied : ‘More {'* 


Near Milwaukee, Wis., resides a man 
who le sech a Grim belever in eternal punishment for 
his cellar with 
and other horrible 
w pua- 


sin, by Gre, that he has decurated 
paisted Games, 
Sgures. To this place lie takes his childrea 


jels (hewn. 


Mrs. Yerger is not handsome, and her 
Colonel Yer- 
“Why ls be aiways kise- 
of tie family of another 
uuless it le lo keep 


woolen den ona, 


toler, shea she slags, ie dreadiul; tu 
get ie Very demoustrative 
asked a friend 


Limaginue, 


ing ther ? 
gentleman. ‘“‘I can 

t from singing 

A young minister ot Oglethorpe county, 
order to raise funds for his Sunday-senool, 
in his school to bring an egg 
for «hich and by re- 
ures the needed inoney lo pay the 


(seorg 2. in 
srete the scheviars 
every Sounds be pays them, 
iling the ees ser 


*ipeuers vl 

[It is easy enough to amuse a healthy 
infant If one applies bimerlf heartily to the delightfal 
Becentiv a farmer who wae left to tend 
the beam of bis plough, 
proceeded with his 
infant. 


tie echeusvi. 


om apation. 
nailed a boa on 
im it asl 
of the 


the baby 
placed the youngeter 


work, greatiy ty the delight 


An autograph album, filled by himself, is 
owned br a young manepoken of by a Chiicage paper. 
After bt album filed with signatures ta 
the Oret place, fended his taste 
neatr ee ilformity. Sohe 
opied all the names tuto it, aad 


¢ had got an 
ite af pearance tee 
ite wantof 


wrk ande 


cauwve of and ou 
sta wr 
ae lap? 
who died 
is property, 
and §1,90 in cash to his 
rf Was dissatisie!, aud had the 
ng the the 

wr. she con- 


merchant of Troy, 
bequeathing | 


A leading 
ago, itt aw 


tla wife, 


repy, as 


said madam, 
’ are lees me than about 
what you did 


susband yon 3 
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BY HENRY FRITH. 





PEOPLE aaid, when I married Walter 
Knight, that it was for bis money. Of 

course I expected they would say 60; 
that is what is always said when a rich man 
chooses a poor girl; but what did I care for 
their talk, as long as it was falee? I could 
not have married anyone tor that; and 
though, to one who loved ease and luxury 
as well as I did, wealth might have been 
acceptable, as indeed it was, I was not as 
heartless asthe world accused ine of be- 


ing. 

Kivat there has been an undercurrent of 
inystery about ine that none have under- 
stood, that there have been leaves in m 
life which none about me have ever r . 
and that there have been depths in my soul 
never stirred by Walter Knight,I acknowl- 


ed . 

Fito it with sorrow, but not with guilt, 
for I have committed no crime. It might 
have been better had | confided everything 
to him at the beginning; it might have been 
worse, 

It is too late now to know, but the time 
has come when the truth minmay be told; for, 
if Walter Knight was not the loved of all 
when IT tarried him, be is today more to 
ine than the whole world beside. 

Let ine speak something of my life now, 
then go back to iny other Lite, 

lama fashionable woman, or, at least, I 
ain called so; and if dress and parade, ex- 
travaganoe and galety are what constitutes 
one, goodness knows I deserve the title. 

Do not judge from the words I use that I 
ain averse to all this, You never saw iwany 
wouwen willing to leave the bon ton when 
once they were in its whirl, And perhaps, 
alter all, wo have as v'uch pleasure as the 
majority. 

here are hours when something seems 
tw beckon us away from our follies, and 
point us toatruer, nobler lite. There are 
others when—I speak only of myselfmow 
something I heard called an accusing con- 
acience hauntsine like an evil fiend. But 
even that Lean almost throw off now. I 
could not once; you see I am progressing! 
Idonot know where the coal we travel 
leads to. 

1 have not seentheend yet. Perhaps my 
husband can say. He is ainan of excellent 
judgment, and he isthe one that opened 
the door and bade ine enter the glittering 
crowd, Whatsay you, Walter Knight, is 
the end peace? You sinile and turn away. 
Tain in carnest. If, at the last, I am to tind 


desolation and ruin, why did) you, of all 
others, lead me on? IT know that) you are 
proud of your wife; I glory in that; but 


what ifall eternity should be sacrificed to 
that very pride? 

I will tell you how I came to marry him. 
You might expect that I had loved before, 
Years ago Dloved, Every woman of thirty 
looks back upon her first love, I believe, as 
the fallen angelsdo upon heaven, Nothing 
inever like itaygain. Why, 1] thought some- 
times that | would willingly give up all I 
call life, if leould go back and have one 
such hour asthe long ago used to bring 
ne. 

I lived in the country, where the glad 
free mountain air kissed iny brow, and left 
roses oniny cheeks; where life was so very, 
very, diflerent from this I live now, that I 
have sometimes wondered it old Hawley 
was not all quite a dreain, 

1 was left’ parentiess early; and, with 
none to cling to save my aged = grand- 
mother, it is not strange that I loved young. 
We lived inthe old homestead after my 

rents died, and it was then that I saw 
lenry Spencer. 

For two years I worshipped him with all 
my heart, body and soul. I don’t know 
What there was that I would not have done 


for hitn; but, atthe end of that time, the 
spell was broken. 
A rumor reached iny ears that he had 


told an intimate friend of his that he would 

ropose to ine only if ] was an heiress! 

fou see be had only been whiling away his 
time with me! The wreteh! It roused all 
iny old Stiliworth pride, and I vowed re- 
venge. TI smiled upon hitn as if nothing 
had bappened, wenton my way quietly; 
butin tue meantine Walter Koight) who 
had looked upon ine before with more than 
friendiy eyes, but bad received no encour- 
ageinent until now, came and asked ine to 
be his wile. 

I answered yes, and amore bitter yes, | 
think, Was never spoken than that. But 
iny courage did pot falter for an instant, 
and Henry Spencer awoke one morning to 
find that he was my dupe instead of my be- 
ing his, as he bed intended. 

he poor fool! IT more than half pitied 
hiin when I saw his startled white face after 
the wedding, though I believe that chapter 


of his lite inade hin moreotaman than 
anything else would. 

just saw him on my bridal day. I had 
gone down alone to my mother’s grave, 


and I found him walking aboutthe ehurech. 
yard. Hemight have passed on without 
speaking had J not said to him, “If I pad 
only been an heiresa, how honored I might 
have been, Mr. Spencer!" 


I could net help saying it. The opportu. 


do that, could never do it. In very desper- 





hannshid 





ation I tore out Henry Spencer's iinage from 
my heart, and learned t) love ny husband. 
Perhaps not as I night once, but truly and 
tenderly. I studied his wishes,and gratified 
them. I butnored his slightest caprices ; 
and if I bave been untaithful to mysell, I 
have not to Walter Knight. So, you see, In 
the morning of my life, I was a bappy 
country girl; at the noon-time I am a slave 
to fashion, the world, and my husband ; 
when the even-tide shall come, where, and 
what? 

—_ 


FOUR ACTS PLAYED! 





Sad Report About Ex-President 
Arthar. 


Will the Fifth and Final Act be a Tragedy. 





Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 

“Dr. Lincoln, who was at the funeral ot” 
“ex-Secretary Frelinghuysen, says ex.” 
“President Arthur locked very unwell.” 
“He is suffering from Bright's disease.” 
“During the past year it has assumed a’”’ 
“very aggravated forin.’’ 

That telegram is act LV. of a drama writ- 
ten by ex-President Arthur's physicians. 
In Act I. be was made to appear in ‘“Mala- 
ria,’ of which all the country was told 
when he went to Florida, 

In Act I]. he represented a tired man, 
worn down, walking the sands at Old Point 
Comfort and looking eastward over the 
Atlantic toward Europe for a longer rest, 

The curtain rolls up for Act IIT. upon the 
distinguished actor affected with nelancholy 


covers him with the disease “in an aggrav- 
ated form, suffering intensely, (which is 
unusual) and about to take a sea voyage.’ 
Just such as this is the plot of tmany 
drainas by play-wrights of the 
profession, They write the first two or 
three acts with no conception of what their 
character will develop in the final one. 
They have noi the discernminent for 
tracing in the early, what the latter imper- 
sonations will be. Not one physician in a 


chemical appliances for discovering bright's 
disease in its early stages,and when many do 
finally comprehend that their patients are 
dying with it, when death occurs, they will, 
to cover up their ignorance of it, pronounce 
tho fatality to have been caused by ordinary 
ailments, whereas these ailinents are really 
results of bright's disease of which they are 
unconscious vietinns, 

Bevond any doubt, 80 per cent. of all 
deaths except from epidemics and accidents, 
results from diseased kidneys or livers, If 
the dying be distinguished and his friends 
too intelligent to be easily deceived, his 
physicians perhaps pronounce the com- 
plaint to be pericarditis, 
cupinia, bronchitis, pleuritis, valvular | 
lesions of the heart, pneumonia, ete. If the | 
deceased be less noted, “inalaria’ is now the 
fashionable assigomentof the cause of death. 
Butall the same, named right or named 
wrong, this fearful scourge yathers them 
in! White it prevails among persous of 
sedentary  habits,—lawyers, clergyman, 
congressinen,—italso plays great havoc 
among farmers, day laborers and mechan- 
ics, though they do not suspect it, because 
their physicians keep it from them, if in- 
deed they are able to detect it. 

It sweeps thousands of women and 
children into untimely graves every year, 
The health gives way gradually, tho 
strength is variable, the appetite fickle, the 
Vigor gets less and less. This isn’t malaria | 
—it isthe beginning of kidney disease and 
will end—who does not know how ? 

No, nature bas not been remiss, Inde. 
pendent research has given an infallible 
remedy for this common disorder ; but ot 
course the bigoted physicians will not use | 
Warner's safe cure, because it is a private 
affair and cuts up their practice by restor- 


ing the health of those who have been 
invalids for years, 
The new saving of “how common 


brizht'’s disease is becoming anong promi- 
nent men!’ is getting old; and as the | 
hoglishbman would say, sounds “stupid” 
—especially “stupid” since this disease is 
readily detected by the more learned men | 
and specialists of this disease. But the | 
‘common run’ of physicians, not detec- 
ting it, give the patient Epsom salts or 
other drugs preseribed by the old code of 
treatinent under which their grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers practiced ! 
Anon, we hear that the patient is “com. 
fortable.”’ But ere long,may be, they “tap” 
him and take some water from him and 
again the “comfortable” story is told. Tor- | 
ture bin rather than aliow him to uso | 
Warner's safe cure! With such variations 
the doctors play upon the unfortunate until 
his shroud is made, when we learn that he 
died frou heart disease, py ie iiaysepticwinia | 
vr some other deceptive though “dignified 
cause,”’ 

Ex-President Arthur's case is not singular 
—it is typical of every such case. “He is 
suffering intensely.’’ This is not usual. | 
Generally there is alinost no suffering. He 
inay recover, if he will act independently 





nity was too good to be lost. 


“Who told) you that?” he said, and his | 
face yrew white. 

“No thatter. You said itt" 

“Yes, and a viler sentence never passed 
ny lips. | ved y truly tler than |] 
knew tivself 

He Sill ed preist . was x c 

ave never men ss ba 

If ] was guilty se, there was hboror 
enough left in my soul to make me loathe 


the very thoughts of loving 
I was wedded to another. 


i 
one man while 


| treine stages—is to-day the mainstay of the 


of his physicians. ‘The agency named bas 
cured thousands of persons even in the ex- 
health of hundreds 


of thousands. Jt is an 


unfortunate fact that physicians w 
xdinit there is any virtue « tside t ™ 
sphere, but as each scho re 
re thie prem | i¢ ct 
igment and accept things by th record 


nerit they inake, 
I'he tacts are cause for alarm, but there is 


abundant hope in prompt and independent 


1 would never j action. | 
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trom bright’s disease, while Act IV. dis- | 


medical | 


hundred bas the adequate microscopic and | 


| 
pve@imia, septi- | 


' cut coat 


sions. The knee breeches are long enough 


| ribbon, The black silk stockings and low 


| Shield shape. Two studs only are worn. 


| diamonds of first water. 
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NEW YORK NEWS. 





Styles at the Strongholds. 
Parents. Items of Interest to All. 


ee 


With the June Hegira in prospective 
buyers are casting about for the luaves and 
fishes of fashion. 

Modistes to the mercantile ‘manor born,”’ 
send forth their final edict concerning cer- 
tain minutis of the modes,upon which the 
stvie and character. of tho costume de- 
pend. 

Belted basques with pleats stitched down 
the whole length, from shoulderand neck to 
the waist and below it, are worn by both 
children and grown people. 

Veiling, white or tinted, is the prettiest 
of al! materials for little girls’ garden-party 
dresses. 

The hat seart is the ruling feature in sum- 
mer millinery, and the rule is, to have it 
tinsel-shot, although some very fashionable 
women utterly refuse to wear tinsel. 

Bonnets seem to bave reached their great- 
est height for this season at least. 

A very effective and elegant border for a 
| frock of soft cream surah or China silk is 
made thus: Aninci-wide band of black 
velvet for tne tirst row, then alternate rows 
of gold and silver braid until the band is 
| wide enough, when it is finished with an- 
other band of black velvet, about half an 
| inch wide. These velvet bands are not of 
ribbon, butof velvet cut on the bias, and 
| the gold soutache inust overlap and fasten 
| down the raw edges, This border makes a 

charming band for the top of the hem of the 
skirt, which has no flounces, and 
| bands of less width from the trimninings of 
| the overskirt, sleeves and bodice, 
| hands of an artist dressmaker, these mate- 
| rials make an ideal frock for a pretty wo- 
| man. 
| 
| 





English styles take precedence of all 
others, 

Plaid cassimeres, checked suitings, home- 
| 8pun and fine mixtures are the stufts for 
| mens’ business suits, 


| The three pieces should be of the same | 
| cloth, though pants of light,or colored goods | 


are still perimissable. 
are out of date. 

The cutaway coat is preferred for dressy 
day-wear by young men of fashion though 
older disciples of the modes wear the double 

| breasted Prince Albert frock. 

The English faney of wearing a white, 
cream or fawn-colored duck waistcoat, 
dotted with darker color or black is coming 
into summer fashion on this side. 

The evening suit for summer is of black 
“worsted’’—not so heavy as cloth—and with 
no material change in the cut of any of the 
three garments composing the same, save 
the legs of the trousers are wider. 

Four-button cutaway coats, and double- 
breasted frock coats ure both correctly worn 
as parts of day dress suits, and are seen at 
luncheon and breakfast, morning weddings, 
noon and afternoon parties and day recep- 
tions, They are also suitable for church, 
visiting, walking and driving in the city. 
The three-button morning coat, buttoning 
lower in front, and with flaps on the hips, 
Will take the place of the four-button high 


Very light trousers 


Single-breasted reefing suits fit close to 
the figure, have patch pockets and swelled 
seains, They are made of large -and pro- 
nounced plaids and will be immensely 
popular in New York, as they are the rage 
in London just now. 

According to The Season for July, a re- 
tnarkable change is introduced in Paris in 
gentlemen’s evening dress. Knee breeches 
and silk hose are worn on all festige occa- 


to cover the knee, are finished on the other 
sean With three buttons and button-holes, 
and they fasten with a buckle or bow of 


patent leather shoes are the natural 
sequences of short trousers, 

Siirt fronts are plain, and are made of 
three and four thicknesses of linen in the 


Small Points for 


similar | 


In the | 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi. 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one totwenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application, No mat. 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bed ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Ney. 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF wiil afford instant ease, 





THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF isthe only remedial 
agent in vogue that willinstantly stop pain. It in- 
stantly relieves and svon cures : 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, Headache, 
Toothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma, 
Influenza, Sore Throat, 


Difficult Breathing. 





BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


lt will ina few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heart-burn, Sick Headache, Sammer Complaint, 
| Diarrhoea, Dvsentery, Colic, Wind in the owes 
| and all internal pains, 
| Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
| WAYW’S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
| drops in water will prevent sicknese or pain from 
' change of water, It ig better thau French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 





| Malaria in its Various Forms. 


| There is not a remedial agent in the wortd that will 
cure Fever and Ague and allother Malarial, Billous 
and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’S PILLS) so 
quick as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, Price fifty 
cents. Sold by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
per and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
ody. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be scrofula, consumption, ul- 
cers, sores, tumors, boils, erysipelas or colt rheum, 
diseases of the lungs, kidnevs, bladder, skin, liver, 
stomach or bowels, either chronic or constitutional, 
the virus ts in the BLOOD, which supplies the waste 
and builds and repairs these organs and wasted tiss- 
ues of the system, If the blood is unhealthy the pro- 
cess of repair must be unsound. 


THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


Not only is a compensating remedy, but secures the 
harmonious action of each of the organs. It estab- 
lishes throughout the entire system functional har- 
mony and supplies the blood vessels with a pure and 
healty current of new life. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days’ use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear, and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots 
and skin eruptions are removed ; sores and ulcers 
sooncured, Personssuftering from scrofula, erup- 
tive diseases of the eves, mouth, ears, legs, throat 
and glands, that have accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, may rely upon & 
cure if the Sarsaparilia is continueda sufficient time 
to made its impression on the system. 


Sold by Druggists. One Dollar per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 





Those set with fine-colored stones, or small 
Undervests and drawers, en suite of silk | 
or India gauze are most desirable, as they 
assiinilaie with every movement of the 
figure, and preserve intact the electric 
forces of the systein. | 


| 
No watch-chains are worn; 


or, if any, | 
Only asmall fob chain with no trinkew 
attached. + * * 
= © 
} Y \f is a a ¢ 
i ~ y 1s A , rs 
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adinires beautiful hair, and | 
every one nay possess it, by using Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. 


EVERYBODY 











RADWAY'’S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

&g- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
diseases of the digestive organs : 

Constipation, li ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood 
in the Head, Acid\ty of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust of Food, Fulness or weight in the 
Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking of Fluttering at 
the Heart, Chokiny or Suffering Sensations when ina 
lying } ure, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Wels be- 
fore th cht. Fever and Du Pains in the Head 
Deficies f Perspira! \ owness of the Skin 


Ost 
es 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & CO., No. 
82 Warren, Cor. Church 8t., New York. 

az” 


Information worth thousands will be sent to 


~ 


you, 
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Humorous. 








“Queen Victoria's Olive Tree and Other 
Poems,” is a little book In verse by G. A. 
Hammond, of Kingsclear, New Brunswick, 
Can. The poems are generally of a religious 
bearing,and refertothe pust,present,and fu- 
ture of the Hebrew race and In the 
matter of coinposition the various poews are 
good, tho’ their subjects would necessarily 
jake them of particular interest to a special 
class. Forsale by the autnor, 

Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka has writ- 
ten a book of hunting adventure with the 
attractive tithe “Nimrod in the North,” 
which Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish 
this month. He describes in a general way 
the lite of the sportaman in the frozen north, 
his camps, his sledges, and the native bun- 
ter apd his weapons, and the animals that 
turnish the sport. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


Vick's Fioral MontAly tor June is full of 
information valuable and interesting to 
all flower-lovers, James Vick, Publisher, 
New York. 

The June Century opens with a fine por- 
trait of Sir John Herschell. Twoother full 
page portraits, of William, the father, and 
Caroline, the sister of Sir John, accompany 
Prof. Edwin 8S. Holden’s paper on, The 
Three Herschels. Atnusement and infor- 
mation are mingled in Eugene V. Sinal- 
ley’s second paper on the New Orleans Ex- 
0sition, with illustrations by Kemble. Mr. 

fowelis has a third paper under the title, 
A Florentine Mosaic, fitustrated by Pen- 
nell, In, Stfll-bunting the Grizzly, Theo- 
dore Ruosevelt describes the present state 
of that dangerous sport and his own dan- 
gerous experiences. Two full-page illus- 
trations accompauy his narrative. A finely 
illustrated paper on Orchids is by Mrs. 
Sophie Bledsve Herrick. Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky, contributes bis answer to the 
question “How Shall we Helpthe Negro?” 
The poetry is excelient while the fiction 
comprises one sbort story, and instalments 
of the serials by Mr. Howells and Henry 
James. The war articles in this number 
describing the disaster to the confederates 
at Beaver Creek and theterrible battle next 
day at Gaines’ Mill; Stonewell Jackson in 
the Shenandoah, by Gen. Imboden; and, 
Memoranda on the Civil War, by Col. J. 
W. Bissell. ‘The several departments sup- 
ply some very attractive reading. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 


———> 


THE DOCTOR AND THE Mantac.—The 
doctor of one of our lunatic asylums bad a 
narrow esoupe theotherday. He was cross- 
Ing the courtyard where the worst of the 
male patients took their exercise, when one 
nan, who had long berne a feeling of re- 
Sentinent against him, came up to him In 
rather 4 threatening inanner. None of the 
keepers were within bail, and the maniac 
Stood between the doctor and the door he 
had just left, while the whole yard and all 
the other patients were between him and 
the door he wished to reach. 

Madinen are somewhat like sheep—what 
the one does they will all do; and bad the 
one nan set upon the doctor, the whole 
hundred and filty would bave followed bis 
example. Foratmomenrt be felt tempted 
to run, and so gain the opposite door, but 
he knew it was locked, and, not having the 
key (a piece of carelessness he now bitterly 
regretted), he would have to wait till the 
warder opened it to him, while the fact of 
his having run, or showed the least fear, 
would be the signal for the whole lot to rise 
against him, 

As it was the lunatic was coming nearer 
and nearer, shouting out words of hatred 
and inurder, waving his arins frantically as 
he called on the others to assist him; and, 
What was worse, his wild gestures were be- 
Fusing to attract tbe others’ attention. 
Many heads were raised and many eyes 
that had betore been calmly indifferent 
were now flashing angry glances at the un- 
fortunate doctor, who, with dismay, saw 
they were closing bim in. Gradually draw- 
ing nearer and nearer with the cunning ot 
nad ness, they were now cutting off bis re- 
treat ! 

For a moment he almos* despaired; then 
his knowledge of maniacs came to bis aid, 
and, boldly going up to one a little jess 
belliyerent than the others, be laid bis hand 
on hisarm. “Do you see that man?” be 
sald, pointing to the ringleader; ‘‘cateb him 
—he’s mad,.’”” Each madman thinks every 
other nan mad but bimself, and the atten- 
tion of the whole yard was immediately 
turned froin the doctor to the maniac, 

A treimendcus scuffle ensued, durin 
Which the doctor made good his escape, an 
Sent the warders at once to quiet the dis- 
turbance and to rescue the would-be 
assassin, wlio would have had small chance 
ol life if lettto the mercy of his fellow- 
lunatics, 

The doctor ever after that took care not to 
Cross the courtyard alone,or without having 
the keys in is pocket. 


<_< 
PoMP AND VANITY.—Crossus, King of 





THE STRAW. 





Come out, last summer's hat! 'Tis seven months 
Since you were duly laid away. 

March forth, old hat! Let people laugh ! 
I'll spring you on them while I May. 


June know, Eliza, where's tirat hat ? 
l autumn meet it summers here. 

If it is gone my hopes are fat, 
And I shall suffer some, I fear. 


Why, everybody swears to-day 
Because the mercury gets high ; 

And when I told a crowd ‘twas not, 
There wasn't one who said, *‘July.** 


I didn't lie ; my August form 

Was nearly weak enough to fall. 
What dol want’ Eliza Jane, 

I want wy old straw hat, —that’s all. 


You burnt it up? That sort of thiag 
Should be prevented by the law. 
Straws show which way the money goes, 
But women never care a straw. 
-U. N. Nong. 
ee <a <i 


Vegetable 


USE 
Sicilian 


HALL’Siair 


RENEWER. 


It is a medicinal preparation, and, at 
the same time, an elegant and cleanly toflet 
article. Its action upon the scalp ts health- 
ful. It nourishes the glands which support 
the hair, and causes thin, dry hair to be- 
come thick, soft, and vigorous. It restores 
the color of youth to locks which have 
become faded with age or disease; and 
relieves and cures itching, caused by 
humors of the scalp. Dr. George Gray, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “It gives me 
pleasure to testify to the wonderful effects 
produced by Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, as observed by me in very many 
eases, IT WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE 
THE WAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL Conor. It 
cleanses the head of dandruff, and leaves 





“It seems to me,’’ moaned Algernon, as 
he flew toward the front gate, with the old man be- 
hind hii, ‘‘that thereare more than three feet in a 
yard.** 

A doctor advertised ‘‘a wonderful dis- 
covery for preserving the scalp." We don’t know 
how itis made, but our prescription is to stay East 
where there are no Indians. 


Pall-bearers were walking away from the 
grave in which they had deposited a neighbor, when 
one sa'idtothe other: ‘‘Well, Mr. Morse, here's 
where we'll all have to come, if we iive.*’ 


There is a society in Paris tor the pur- 
pose of obliterating all profane expressions from all | 
the languages in the world. If it succerde, what will i 
a man say when he first puts on roller skates ? j 


“You ought to come antl see us every | 
evening, Mr. Tnptter.*’ ‘‘Why, Johnny ?"* ‘*Be- 
cause it makes sister Rose sc happy to have you «uv 
away. You ought never to miss an evening.** They 
missed Trotter for the rest of thatevening. 


Little Bertha was presented with a para- 
sol, which pleased her so much that she exclaimed ; 
‘Oh, I will carry itall my life !** ‘*‘What will you 
do with it the day you are married ?** ‘‘I will give 
it to my children,’’ unbesitatingly replied Miss Ber- 
tha. i 


Edwin (who is fond of lecturing his fu- 
ture bride): ‘*‘Well, good-bye, Angie. Idon*tknow | 
how it is, but I always seem to leave you in tears.** 
Angelina (tenderly, through her sobs): ‘‘Il—I'd 
sooner you should leave me in tears, love, than never 
leave at all.’’ 

An invalid went into a drug-store the | 
other day to buy some medicine. ‘*Do you keep the | 
best drugs 7’ he asked, ‘‘You can't get better, **re- 
plied the urbane druggist. ‘T can’t, ehY Well, 
then, there is no use for medicine,’* said the cus- | 
tomer, as he strode out, in disgust. 


. 
Great was the readiness of a lad who ap- 
plied to the captain of a vessel fora berth, The cap- 
tain, wishing to inthuidate him, handed him a piece | 
of rope, and said: ‘If you want to make a good | 
sailor, you must make three ends of the rope.’ "1 
ean do it,** he readily replied. ‘‘Here is one, and 
here is another—that makes two. Now, here's the | 
third,’ and he threw it overboard 


| 
| 


‘‘Who lives the longest,’’ a student 
writes us—*' women or men?’ Women bya long 
shot. Men really live beyond the memory of their 


ages, but itis a common thing to meet a women who 
misses the date of her birth by twenty-five years 
every tine she tries toremember it. Dear boy, all 
the old women eru't seventy-three, and ali the girls 
arn*t ju-t turned twenty-four. Ponder this problem, 
and grow wise. 
It is said that a colored blacksmith of 
Georgia was shoeing a mule not long ago, when the 
animal disengaged itself and drove one of its hind 
feet against the negro’s head, with the torce of a 
battering-rain. A fewdays afterward someone in- 
quired of the owner If the blacksmith had sustained 
severe injuries from the kick he had received. ‘‘l 
can‘t say that he did,*’ responded the man, dejected- 
ly, **but the mule goes on three legs now.” 

——_—_—- - 
A Liberal Offer. 


The finest Fashion Quarterly In the country, e¢ 
prehending reliable information concerning etyles, 
fabrice and fancies in current vogue, hints to home 
decorators, together with sampies of dress goorls, 
sy-tem of measuremen:, price list, circular of latest 
styles, references and other data, will be for warded 
for one year on receipt of FIFTY CENTS ( Ge.) tocover 
mailing expenses. Send orders to “MANAGER” 
Press Exchange, P. O. Box 2332, New York Clty = er, 
74 Kearney St., Newark, N. J. Cireulars and corr - 
spondence without charge. 
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RUMPEREYS’ 
Homeopathic Veterinary 







Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., M. Y. 








Lydia, who telt presumptuously provrd on 
account of bie power and riches, had ¢reased 
himself one day in his utmost splendor of 
apparel and royal ornaments, and, seating 


himself on his throre, exhibited hil bedi- 
zened person to Solon, as comprehending 
“Lin Msell the substance suim of ali | 
r 4 Have y s ever beheld,’ 
the (rrecian sage, “a spectacie { 
ré august?’ “T have,” was the answer. | 


“There is neither a pheasant in our fields, 
Or a peacock in our courtyard, nor cock on | 
g-hill, nora lily of the field, thas 
Surpass you in glory!” 


our dun 
does not 
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JHONOGRAPHY «or Phonetic Short-Hant 
] Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
R. Howard, with alphabet and | strations for be- 

inners senton application Actress . : 
F’PHONOGRAPH IL INSTITU TR, Cineis 
i.) ~ A MONTH Agents wanied “ 
$2.00 sii Pa rti ies f the v . - 
tree. Address JAY BRUNSON, Detr i 


Merphine Habit Cured & to 
to 26 days. Ne pay till cared. 
Da. J. @rerue~ nO 


PIUM 


1 by ety 
ctoomet & comnts { 
4 


H. M. BROCKSTEDT, 113 P 


1. Pe e’sk 
> antes a 


se ¥ 


“ire ~ 


New Scrap 


Pictures and 12 Hiddeu Name Card* 
Man damiple 


Book 5c. L.Jones&! vu. , Nassau, N.Y 





po tpald, for 
(order al ones 


the hair soft, glossy, and beautiful.” F. T. 
Sandhein, 1010 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: ‘“ After unavailingly trying 
a number of preparations to prevent my 
hair from falling out, and, realizing that I 
was fast becoming bald, I tried, as a last 
resort, Hall's Hair Renewer. I have used 
only four bottles of the Renewer, and am 
perfectly satisfied that it is the best prepa- 
ration in the market for checking the 
falling out of hair, invigorating the hair 
roots, snd promoting a new growth.” 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


commends itself to all who have occasion 
to use a dye for the beard or mustache. 
It will change gray, faded, or sandy 
whiskers, to a beautiful brown or black, 
as desired. The colors produced are 
natural and lasting. It chnnot be washed 
off, contains no destructive ingredients, 
is cheap, safe, convenient to use, and 
effectual. 
PREPARED BY 
RB. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., 0.8.4 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


R. DOLLARD, 
613 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER WEN 





TILATI(ING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
| TOUPLES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

Fou Wes, INCHES, TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 
Now l, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1, From forebead back 

No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 


ver the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead ee 


No. 3% From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top, | No. 3. Over the crewn of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

rownd the forehend, | 

He bas alwas,ready for sale a splendid Stock of 

Gieuts’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curly, ete., beautifully manutac- 
‘ure’, and as cheap as any establishment In the 


| . 
Unten. Letters from any part of the world will re- 


ceive attention, 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladics’ and Gentlemen's 


PERRY & CO,’S Steel Pens. 


agg 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, 24 different styles of Pens, wil! be sent, 
postpard, on receipt of Zh cts. Postage stamps received 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


Sore Acents, 753 Baoapwar, New Yous. 
>. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get SRAINERD & AEMSTHONG'S factory ends, called 


Forty cents will buy one ounce, 


Waste Featrroidery, 
fooliar in Skeins. All gor? 


which would cost) One 


Specifics for stik and beautiful colors. Designs anf 1 —— >! 
ORSES, TITLE. SHEEP: Craze Stitches inclosed in each package, Sen ) 
" = tN conte in aamene oF uetak mall to THE BRAINERD 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. &@ ARMSTRONG €O.. 62) Market st., Phila. Pa 
Used by U. 8. Governm't. . 
: ’ . {' , Assorted Hidden 
Chart on Rollers GQ) Lovely Cards Sser3t er 
and t Y-pave Autograph Albom aud two @& Priz 
Puzzies, all Senda clubof4 and we wil 


‘ 
1( eprint vou a package rREE 
Agents Seas Only 4 ceuts 


. Meriden, ¢ mt. 


. = 
HOLLEY CARD Wok 
ALL IMPERFECTIONS 
of tne Face, Hands & Feet, Superfiucus 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth, Red 
Nose. Acne, Bi'k Heads, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr.John Woodbury, 
L. 37 N. Pearl St., Albany. N. ¥. 
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HIRES Improved Root Beer. 
Lf . 
CE b Snr eget «ate 


of 
r 2 Ase 
New embossed Ctr »( ards or l2hidde 
cards l0c.Spks. wc. Ivory Card Co.,lvor 


THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO.. 


120 BROAPWAY. NEW YORK 


CAPITAL €2,000,000. 


AUTHORIZED BY |. AW TO ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 
Lash PRS REST eo one te 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS. 


DIRECTORS. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD Peeeipent. 
JOUN T. TERRY, 














HENRY B. it) DF I Vice Presidents. 
| EDWARD TI. BON TUOMERY P) 





H. A. HURLMSUT, . IVINS, 

H. G. MaRQU AND, J HAMDEN RORRK, 
| A. L. DEN SNES, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
KRU ssbb sat. F. WHITELAW REID, 

H. M& ALEXANDER, J. F. NAVARRO, 
SIDNEY DLLs, Richt. IRVIN, Jr. 
NORVIN GREENS. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN W. HUNTER, WM. LL. STRONG, 
HENRY DAY, M. HARTLEY, 

JAS. M._ HALSTED, BR. F. RANDOLPH, 
THUS. T. FREER’, JUN J. MoOCOOK, 
JAMES STOKES FB. VMONROF. 

FRED. 1. AMES, EB. A. GUINTARD, 
BRAYTON IVES, WM H. SLOCUM, 
GhORGE L. RIVES KF. WINSLOW, 
HENRY ©. DEMING Teeast KER AND SECRETARY. 


ERMILYE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY, 
DEALERS IN 


investment Securities. 


BUY ANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR 
CASH OR ON HBARGIN ALL SEC URITIFG 
LISTED AT THE NEW YORM STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. DEPOSITS RECEIVED AN DI N- 
TEREST ALLOW ED ON BALANCES SUB- 
JECT TO DRAMT AT SIGHT. 


v 
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THE GIRARD. 


LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 2020 Chestnut Street. 





| INSURES LIVES AND GRANTS 
| ANNUITIES. AISO, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE OR COMMITTEF, AND RE- 
CEIVES AND EXECUTES TRUSTS OF 
|} EVERY DESCKIPTION FROM THE 


| COURTS, CORPORATIONS AND INDI- 
' VIDUALS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY 


| DEPOSITS. 


SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULT FOR RENT. 

AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
THE STORAGE OF SILVER CHESTS, 
UNDER GUABRANTEE. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR ANDKEPT 
SAFELY WITHOUT CHARGE. 

JOUN B. GARRETT, President. 

HENRY TATNALL, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM P. HUSTON, Actuary. 
MANAGERS: 

Thomas Ridgway, William Maseey, 

theorge Taber, Benj. W. Richards, 

Seth I. Comlr, Henry L.. Gaw, 

William P. Jeaka John B. (sarrett, 

H. SN. Berroughs, William H. Jenka, 

leaac Jeanes, dota Wanamaker 

Jobn A. Brown, treo. Tucker Kispham. 


DREXEL &Co. 


BANKERS, 
34 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


LET- 


Ir 


ISSUER COMMERCTAL ANG TRAVELERS’ 
TERS OF CREDIT 

BUY ANDSELD KILL= OF EXC HANGEON ALL 
PAT OF FL ROPE, 

NEGOTIATE =TAIB, MUNICIPAL AND RAIL- 
Herat SBC CU RITIES, 

BUY AND SELL teroVEENMENT BONDS AND 

TRANSACT A GENERAL 


EO. S. FOX & SON” 


L383 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BANKING BUSIN Ess. 


a 


Members of the 
Philad hia and New lors Stock Exchanges, (‘on- 
SPENCER TRASK &€0€0., 

TU BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND OIL CERTIFI- 
CATES 
Bought ‘ argir 
a T ‘ ’ ° ~ ‘ an i a 
BANA ii AND EnROK FERS 
No. 3 CHESTNUT St.. Phila 
‘ kK Stock 
Px ane New 
York, Best . Bal lira n es 

principa po le et ted States aad PFurope 
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Those « home purses are light—and there 
are many light purses in these times—ean 
buy durable, well-lovking material at a low 
pree. There are « great many figured 
tugeores with fancy Sripes in nized eplor- 
‘eg; Canvas, plain and figured, shot Surah 
Sth diasuenal Stripes to make up with 


Other stufl« such as casiimere ; ania long 


list of semiar silks, all intended to be used 
in combination with other inateria.s, 
Stripes being the dominant feature. They 
are used as panels on the Skirt, vests, cuffs, 
and ollar. Faille Francaise, asoft make 
of corded silk and gros grain, is more 
fashionable than either brocade or satin. 
Brocade seenis principally confined to the 
mre eXpensive kinds, aod very beautiful 
theyare, But there is nothing distineti ve 
ly new, except the shaded brocades, the 


raring being of such a nature ws to give 


the appearance of a shadow behind the 
pjettern. Some of the oorded silks have 
faney stripes in a combination of colors, 


feck as green, red, and blue; black and 
rea, teoumse and yellow-green. 
eran deeplays thread Stripes, and some. 
toes atuy brocade, 

Nil, 
ue, RBTeV, Inousse, 
Watered silks 
we in again, both plain and with 


ane lersten d'or, and straw, 


pink, 


brown, ty (laudron, and 
Chartreuer, 


have o@ 


“in Sripes. “Some eflective chy: ap little 
fete Avemscs are jiade in printed Bengaline, 
with a light ground such as creain, with 


fans and 
There are many new 
grounds and stripes and designs in 
muMme, grey, terracotta, and gola, wit 
“Tonventional Mowers printed here and 


ther shaded patterns on them. 
RAUZOR WIT!) Shore 
rower, 


teere and armorial Shields and meéediwy. 
The ribbons in this stvle hav 
“arg superseded all others, By Zantline 
wares are made for hats and bonnets 


fthis for bounets vie w tiia Lary 


devine 


(row ts 
HGuber of can as gauzes, A creat deal of 
narrow mibbon is used, and molt sik 
aed Surah ribbons of al| widths, Gauze 
Poteones with eatin edges have come in again, 
Very 


Wort With dresses. 


very 


and a large elmoice of Mmolre rilbboors, 
Wade soil silk sashes are 
trepe with tufts of chenille 
is millinery, but ygeoid is 

feature. Even the birds’ Wings 
“riped with gold or covered 
The aigrettes are a mixture of ostrie!). 
beret, cayvrey, the 
Peedered with Keld. Gold 
tueir way into wany of the 


Lhe 


prin i ‘ 


ara 
and 
threads 


son genta of the season intended both for 
there would 
nore decided tendency 


dresees anid millinery, ana 
Seem to be a rather 
towards 
wloring this season than we have indu 
io he many years past. 
Pretty litle Jackets are 
show great diversity of style 
Sine 
Seaped braided pattern all 
each rr 


and 
are 
round and 


mt) others are made in coat 


with emart little turned-down « Hiars, breast 
P<ckets, and the back arranged like a gernt- 


feman’s incruing coat. Others 
peated backs. and the frouts 
cep ornatnents and 
toese have linmensel y 
there are some 
Tetingiete fashion. 
Poe Zouave and | 


again 


banging cords. 


then hew « 


‘ainenseiy popular, and certain! , Ve 


Sree and finish toa Pealn Costume that 
aunt as efective as any 
ming, Unme of velvet 
aed ias rable over the soft can vassc. Mletesi vs 
weed for dresses, 
Rriceeted with yak lace of the sane trait bis 
& pretty little zouave of bright brown wel, 


timed with pola Sitin, the simall Swiss 


and jeops of ribbon on tie dress bei; x als 


of the gold oolor. 

Lace skirts of the Straight ali-rouind tv pm 
are already prepared. ! 
qake high on one side 


Some 


by ribbon or 


loops over skirts of SILK OF satin: and teany 


have belts of velvet 
Seis fashion: 
ang Onv Zouave 
ined with bright colors, 


OF Balin cut ith Glew 


Coats of 


In ootton fabr &, Sullable for SUlmIMer 


Merhng dresses, there is real variety 


nt 
makeand color, The tuitat on 


t + Mm OfLhe tnost Po,uiar, and to 


P 
or ub cose narrow links neor tw 
foal 
* 


ra -_ nei broad Stripes, as) with 
Nective detached lesiy ‘ 

- 
“ 

a . 4 j “ ~ 

petlerns, that have ; L beers s 


along year, and whici, w th the 
of lace and ribbon, wil] 
most dainty of morning gowns. 


Wuiake 


Rinmto th 


ee 


printed voiles and llamas, and a new Gals- 


cine 


Fashionable shades 


and tywaires 


PlAVS ILs peert 


tise? are 
Wits geld. 


Arab UL often: 
firs? 


Mille and weet 


meretricious Ornaments and av 
‘s 


humerous, and 
Shape. 
made quite plain, and bave a 
up 
fasiision, 


Lave 
Crome] with) 
atid 
bigh plain oe llars- 
ats in bony 


«mme- fronted! Jackets are 
quantity of tri-s- 
being enj cls v 


A gown of cream aes 


are Ura | 


ethers have banded bem dicen 
SAIN OF Ye Vet 


Bulyarian 


bre 


' su <esesliully 
Aiso | aD ver. 


THE SATU 


DA¥ | 


tea dress inaterial in woven cotton, cool and 
yet warm, with broad stripes of three 
tor the skirt, and narrow lines for the 
upper dresa, particularily suitable for 
raga country and later seaside wear. 
‘srenat and navy blue stripes go well tw- 
gether, aie> brown and deep cream, and 
many others A thin material for hot 
summer wrar = elaine, resembiing a fine 
ove, Sth a email ooiored flower 
scallered over with touches of shining gold. 
There sa colored canvas with lace effect, 
for mix ng with wik or Cashinere, it. brown 
and redaod mavy blue; fine beating and 
tennis serge, very light in weight, with 
broad stripes of color, divided by a gold 
line; cashmere foule in shaded Stripes of 
three eolors, and other tempting novelties, 
Comtames of wool canvas have been 
eicredingly peopular especiaily in ecru, 
beige, tan, and the new dul] blae colorings, 
Piain and striped canvas is used in each 
drem For *Xample, ablue canvas costume 
will bave the bodice in plain blue tnade 
‘vith small red welvet revers and Straps, 
the latter cresming the fui! piastron. The 
Shirt mot the striped canvas, the red lines 
*ttemiing round it, and oovering the front 
and sudes of the false silk underskirt with- 
atany fulness, but at the back a slightly 
bouflent effect is viven by some piain biue 
drapery. 
in curreat 


There is a timarre element 


‘ 


Shions, Short dreases are more In Vogue 
[oan last Season, for they are now worn at 
formal dinners. Tui is a sensible fashion, 
treat & fivers and fantastic waysin which 


the skirteare draped make it liupossible to 
leacribe them in an tntelliztble manner. 
The shert dress is made loresemble a full 
revered Skort, teat is #/8avs tinounted ona 
“Airl measuring about two vards and 
aturd cn breadth. The beat dresses have 
this skirt flacni swith silk, and the 
platted tril round the edge is sewn between 
the skirt and the lacing. Two pinked ont 
Sk inils new replace the muslin balay.sse, 
sik facing, Ving 
HS ai She foot of tie skirt w hen 
acnient. Bustles are large, 
i —ause there is g tendency to banish the 
Crapery on the tournure. The 
vair 0s thick, and tacked through 
With ti-ewd at intervals to prevent the hair 
vss sewn to the belt, and below 
Steels run in CASINZS acTOSS the 
the foundation skirt. When pad 
bustles are «jected to, a third Sivel is used 
eight incues below the belt, cut in two for 
the packet hele, a hook and eye at the end 
oO the casing fastening it, 

Walkinz-c umes are still generally 
long-waisted bodices, coming 
aprntin front, and cut Shorter 
‘Our sinall 
Tits bexdice is nade plain 


faim 


and are s-an inside the 
‘ wmefu fe 


eer tev 


rE 


cus a | 


ark 


iewde wth 
down int 
over the bigs: there are ellen 
po fromt. 


Wtth smal embroidered patterns, 


mis 


braid put 


" in Vandy Kes—sometimes w it), a Vest or 
reves, oF one deep revers—tut always 
plain, for full puffings and plastrons do hot 


acre? With manties and paletots, 

The blouse, or Russian redingote, is worn 
N hasa full bodice 
by a S48hi, but this 


acree=d deal this Sp-Tlwg : 


enfined round the waist 
Ss Lecoming te Very thin Neures only, Itis 


made of ceush nere and other light woollen 


vaterials, elber plain or Striped, and re. 
i res 7 Criresses ms Whatever bevond the 

sash. w May be of velvet or ribbon, or 
ven of very wide woolen braid. 


AL peretent the NOM approwed of tHantles 


Stee shor, mantelet, Ntted to the figure at 
toe (ork and falling in loose lapels in troy t, 

“ie of plain or brocaded Velvet, without 
“my iiuing, and trimmed With lace or 


peessernenterie and Irinwe. 

Very pretty Jackets are ale Made of wei. 
Yet, plain, sia upped, or brocaded : of Silkk 
“swied with welvet; and 
They have no triaining, bug 
Grandeisurcss of silk cord dows the iniddle 
: eh Stepler jackets are of VizOgzue or 
t4, oF plain cashmere Cioth in 
Wo blue, green, brown, or xray. 
lat tue mantean de fatigue for rary a ws 
loug re lingote of Waler-prool eioth, 
Bhocu ms 


Of thieK-rithbed 
«) L455 SK. 


mer thar c 
fark «hy ties 
iS ihe 
limlee ther Urht-titting o 
Kaloered in al the waist by 
bet 


r full, and 
a belt, acoording 
* igure. 

Dom estic Pconom,y. 


For those people who entertain With 


PODer Parties rather tuan baiis, 4] ‘wers at 
thm ¢ - the vear tf a to be legs ar 
ix t ‘ ; . tne 
~ - as ’ , > 
: ; ’ 2 
i ‘ 
‘ ‘S) 

— : is 
. & the prevailing tj t t ‘ r is 
“.a4 “bar my in vel w” hus een 
aces) deal resorted t , and has been Very 


produced in the following 
A piece of amber satin down the 








EVENING POST. 


4 , ; ' 
centre of the table, embroidered with the 


beautifal peodectime of Japin. in the 
centre of the tabie a larze bowl or vase of 
daffodils, and 28 a border to the piece of 
satin, arrange! at intervals «own the table, 
Sinall bunches of these flowers, held to- 
gether with « resette of tulip leaves, tho 
leaves utiliaed as, and having the precise 
appearauce of, male green ribbons, to te 
them in wars Then the menus and 
bame cards, with the same flowers hand. 
painted on them, a duplex lamp suspended 
over the centre trom the ceiling, with a 
large silk sisade the same color, and small 
Shades te mateh for the candles placed on 
the table, the result being a conbination t» 
delight the admirers of “s¥-mphonies” and 
“harmonies” in yellow. Another fancy is 
to have tor the centre strip, a piece of black 
sin emnbrondered in the beauti(ul raise.l 
geld and siver work of Dethi, some large 
oriental china bowl: filled with pale 
Yellow tulips, thirty or forty tulipsin each 
bowl. and interspersed between the bow is 
tall 
and thetils inthem. In thus arranging 
the Latle two serts of flowers are never put 
together, but the one kind of flowers with 
tue foltace belonging to ite massed together, 
Auether charming arrangement for a 
dinner-table may be mace with arum lilies 
and their large, Klossy leaves; they look 
lovely im a tall, slender vase,so they do also 
aid simply on the tal-le; and a preity finish 


for the edge of the satin is « thick Wreath of | 


fern,ivv aud einai] begonia leaves; but it is, 
perhaps, a somewhat barbarous fashion, as 
the leaves are withered and dead before the 
Het ebeorr mz. 

Many dinner menns now have flowers 
taMtefullv panted on them, and some have 
quaint dessens such asthe head of acatora 
dog peeping out of an envelope at the top of 
tine eared. 

There is still a tendency not to lengthen 
out unduly the number of the dishes, but to 
ket great perfection in the cooking and 
Serving: and it is not uncomninon at some of 
the test Ceremonious dinner parties for tie 
dishes to be linnited to vue soup, two fish, 
(Wo entrees, and one each releve, rotjentre- 
tet, ama glarelor a tatal of about nine 
(OUTS, Insiead of the wearisome eighteen 
lo twenty courses of afew Years since, 

Some jiadies now wear, fastened at their 
Waist. a baneh of romes or some other flower 
Ved with ribbon. Ithawa pretty effect,and 
looks sz uple: but the flowers quickly fade 
Ih Chat Pelion as they come in o tact with 
the wearer's arms and With the table,and do 
ntiong keep their fresiy appearance, 

In Souse drawing rooms now you trequen- 
Uv find one of the small tables appropriated 
€LUrel¥ Usa collection of all old silver work, 
such as liuedian bracelets, ariniets, neck lets, 
bangles, Norweian clasps, old English 
liiek'“s, silver snulffer trays, and snuffers 
(so of which are beautifully worked), 
VUCEy cases. thimbles and thimble Cases, 
No wegian bets, old watches and watch 
© st, antique bead orbaments, old snuft 
bOXe@, and other “odds and ends” of by- 
yone days. which bave probably been lyin 
bed for vears—tiaid aside in drawers an 
cu pboards. and loug forgotten. If the table 
be covered with a piece of velvet of approp- 
riate eolor to show off the whiteness of the 
s!lVer—purple or dark blue is most suitable 
for this purpwse—it is Surprising to tind 
What a pretty and interesting collection may 
be wet tovelner, and the delight that one’s 
(riewmds will take in looking at these trea. 
SUTeS of 2 U¥zONe age, 

Most of us find a © llection of triends’ 
Po tel raphs far outgrow the photographic 
aces. and a pretty box, with a division 
down the o uire, Is a convenient way of 
keeping them from the dirt and dust, and 
Under ivwek and kev, a thing that has its 
‘UVantazes as Servants are found of turn- 
Tver tue alfuins as they tie about, and 


eer 


Cirty Qoger-marks do not Improve the dook 
of the tevks An ther pretty and con- 
‘tent way of keeping Curistinas and 


New Year's eards and 
Sitin « something 
secuet, with forget-ine-nots worked on it in 
Silks. am! on the reverse sides “Mes amis” 
roviered across it. Bronze Satin, lined 
Wh peale blue, is a good combination; and 
tee flowers are well worked they make 
artistic little case< 
Rich Chomlate Py iding.— Beat toacream 
IX ounces of 


Photograpis is a 


cw 


s bulter, add a quarter of a 
Poured of sraied choo late, three ounces of 
“ag4r, and by degrees the yolks of eight 
as “ith & Quarter of a pound of grated 
brown bread. Pound together tog powder 
* quarter of a stick of Vanilla and eight 


! 
Cowes > wid these to the pudding,stirring in 
“t the last the whites of the eight eggs 
eaters to a froth, Butter a mould well, 


Peoria the pudding,and boil an hour and a 
th Serve with siuce, 

Reef Pp dding.—Chop fine some nice, 
tencer @» 1 beet, 


and arrange a thick layer 
“| over a laver of beag Italian macaruni, 
“hich has Previously been bolted for twenty 
Hin Utes it Salted water, Have ready sone 
canned tomato which has been 
thoroughly stewed with butter, a bit ot 
On-ON,~@ Sprig of parsley,and a clove or two, 
Pour thors tomato over the beef, Sprinkle 
with OGread crumbs and bits of butter, and 


fresi, or 


bake Yea till brown. 
. BP ab}ice * os ‘ f 
Welsh Rabbir.—<¢ ittalarge Slice of br eaj 
aniian ey Siice of cheese, Le the bread 
: t Sisa Cheese, but a little 
ifwer ex Y Way Pula Salamander in the 
4! tt a 
“ Ma 4 ir 
3 “ ' y ee 
- 4 L VTead ili a piate ; 1aV thie 
“eS Upon B witht asted side downwards: 
; . Po rox > " . 
3 ih J i-b A iron over the other Side ty 


&@8 and br Writs; 
Kh, and send it up 


SY Up Kogetier, 


Pula little tustard on 
very how Two should 





Venetian wine glasses, with jonquils 


| bis Blunders not ouly make 


pee ee 


| petty bickerings always lead to 


like a handkerchief | 


| lasting plague. 
| lon, it is necessary whenever and «herever a bout or 


| Put on the offending shoe again. 


| cient poets that the mulberry derives 


| sword, he fell wader the shade 
finding him in this situation, followed his example, — 
| nd their blowd, Sowing about the trees, was absorb~, 


ZMat flap at the rate of 1 





Coulécutin’ ( orrespendents. 


ELLA.—A solo is something that is sung 





| oF played by one person. The volees of yoang per- 


sons generally begin tu break at Steen. 
DARK.—No one can decide on such a mat- 
ter but yourself : taste bas nothing te do with it, if 


| you like eachother. It is better fut the gentleman to 
| be the elder of the two. 


2 Mulesuave no signifca- 
tion. 

J. B.—Civil service reform seeks to sepa- 
rate the employment of Gorernment emplorees from 
political influence, secure their retention during good 
behavior, and to place the entire besiness of Guvera- 
ment upon a busioess basis. 


ALLEN. -It is true that many persons 
‘UPPose that Hannibal and the Cathazinians must 
have beeu black men, because Carthage was in Africa, 
But such 2 oti om is utterly €rroneous. The Carth- 
axiniang were members of the ¢ aveasian of domin- 
ant race, aud Hannibal was as shite as Ceesar or 


| Bonaparte. 


A DELINE.—The phrase “to rat,”’ is ap. 
plied to any sudden or mereenary change in politics. 


| It originated, no do bt, from the sagacity of rats for- 


sakin? a ship not wate f-proof. It is not only applied 
to those who desert their political party trom some 
wercenary motive, but is used in most trades for 
those who execute Work at less than the regular scale 
of prices. 


BrEssiz.— We can only say to vou what 
we have said before. Put alisuch nonsense out of 
yourheal Act likea sensibie «oman. Find some- 
thing io do, and don"t spend roar life sighing after 
4 ian whom vou acknow tevige cares mething tor you. 
Avygcirl whe respected herself would never take 


| Very boly into her confide ner, a8 Jou appear to do, 
| about a matter of which she eught to be heartily 


a-hamed. ° 
Miss C.—The gentleman is no doubt pre- 
Possessed in vour favor, but is very bashful. He evi- 


dently dus not like to iatreeivce himself ; and this is 
Very proper onhis part. Yet he canna beip showing 
by his manner bow much he is struck by our appear- 
ance. You wust let matters take their course, be- 
Cauce You yourself cannut give the gentleman any en- 
COUTAgZE. went to address ton. Depend upon it he will 
find some legitimate wm: aus of being insrodaced to 
you. 


HARRY.—Draw your gloves on befvre en- 
tering tue tall-room, and do met take them off while 
in the dancing-rooms -: at “Spixriime you may take 
them off, as nothing is more ridicelous or affected 
than to eatin gloves. No Dereon should attempt to 
dance unless he is qelle cvuvefsant with the figures ; 
hlweelf laughed at, but 
place his parteerins very embarrassing position. As 
for the steps, a knowledze of them is quite superfiu- 
ous: for it Is much better to walk or glide through 
the quadriiles. 


C. H.— Dreams were much relied upon 
by the Greeks. We have accogntsof them and their 
Proguostications in the heathen mthulogy. There ig 
also Scriptural author ity fer a reliance Upon dreau:s: 
that mentioned by Juseph in the ospel of St: Mat- 
thew. In Westmiaster A>dey are singular records 
of Edward the ¢ vufesser, A remarbable modern in- 
Stance is attested in the life of Lord Letticton >; that 
distinguished nobleman etpired three days afier a 


| Singular dream, in which be was ‘arued of his ap- 


proaching di--olution. 


J. Q—You have a most laudable desire 
to improve yourself and to cultivate an intellect that 
thirsts for knowledge, But Fuu do not take the eas- 
lest method to ace vuplish youraim, You begin by 
com posing poetry, instead of prose. This is the fault 
of many persons similariy placed : they dou not com- 
menece with the a, th, ¢ «: com p-sition, but plunge at 
once into its most dificult mazes. You evidently 
possess ability ; why not endearur to €xercise it use- 
fully ? Perfect vourseif in Prose compusition ; and 
then essay the higher Right of Poetry. 

L. S.— Lovers sbould not set intoa habit 
Of disputing about matters of etiquette in regard to 
their behavior tu one another > Sur should they raise 
Guestions as to whether or not either of them is re- 
spectful or disrespectful towards the other. Such 
Sttiows difficultics ; 
and they also betray a lack of true love, not to men- 
tion a want of common sense. When a couple are 


truly and devotediy attached t+ each other, they will 


be pretty certain to practice that highest Style of eti- 


| Quette which springs frou the “eart, and from a de- 


. 


sire on the part of each to make the viber’s coudition 
atall times as pleasant a. Possible. 


B. H. C.—The formation of a bunion may 
in the beginning be pr€vented, but only in the begin- 
ring ; for when once actually formed, it is scarcely 
possible ever tu g*t rid of t. and it remains an ever- 
To prevent the £ TMation of a bun- 


shoe pinches tu have it ease 2 at over, and su long as 
that part of the toot Piucbed remains tender, no: to 
When & buxion has 
cence completely formed, if the PeTsen wish to have 
any peace, and not have it luertase, he must have a 
last made to fit bis foot, and have his shoc made upon 
Ht. And whenever the tbuusn inflames, and is Pain- 
ful, it must be bathed with “aru water and poulticed 
at night. 


WILLY.—We learn fro-n one of the an- 
1s fine color 
from the two Uniortunate lovers, Py ramus and This- 


be. We are told that it *as originaliy snow-white, 


| but that when Py ramus. in despair upon the supposed 


death of his mistre ss, Killed himeeif with his own 
ef this uree : .Thisbe, 


ed by them, and #4*e color to the fruit. 
Dark in the risiag tide the berrics grew, 
And, white pu longer, teok a sable hoe ; 
Bat brighter Crimson springing from the 
Shot through the black, aad Perpicd o'er the fruit. 


STUDENT.—Tue buzzing and buriming 
Svunts produced by winged imsects are not, as you 
Suppose, vocal sounds. They resalg from sonvrous 


‘ulations imparted to the air Dy the flapping of 

r wins This ay be re red evident uy ob- 
alwavs aes When the iusect 

- ~ at has been ime 

‘ sCertaining the 

a g - res flap. The 

z xz > with the sound 

2s in the case of 

t als ‘ ate of vibration. In 
this way ir eR ascertained that the wings ofa 


=€S per second. The 


Pitch of the note produ: ed Dy this insect in the act of 
fving isn. there fore, 
highest note of a ser 


more than two octaves above the 
©@ Octave pianoforte. 
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